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MONDAY, APRIL 1, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFaIRs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson presiding. 

Present: Senators Henry M. Jackson, of Washington, Clinton P. 
Anderson, of New Mexico, Frank Church, of Idaho, Thomas H. Ku- 
chel, of California, and Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

. This is an open hearing on Senate bill 50, a bill to admit the Ameri- 
can Territory of Hawaii into the Union. The measure was sponsored 
by the distinguished chairman of this committee, Senator James E. 
Murray, of Montana, for himself and 25 other Senators of both parties, 

The committee also has pending before it S. 36, a measure sponsored 
by Senator Malone, to provide for an elective Governor for the Terri- 
tory, and to authorize the formation of a Territorial government, 
somewhat after the manner of Puerto Rico. I will direct that the text 
of both of these bills appear.at the conclusion of the hearings. Both 
measures were submitted to the executive agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerned with the administration of Hawaii, and I will direct 
that the reports of these agencies appear at the conclusion of my 
preliminary remarks. 

The issue of statehood for Hawaii has been before the Congress of 
the United States, off and on, for nearly the four decades since H. R. 
15865, a bill to grant statehood to Hawaii, was introduced in the 65th 
Congress in 1919. Hearings and investigations of the issue by Con- 
gress began in 1935, when the Hon. Samuel W. King, who was then 
the Delegate from Hawaii and is now Territorial Governor, persuaded 
the House Committee on Territories to appoint a subcommittee to visit 
the islands. That group made the first of a long, long series of in- 
vestigations and held hearings on statehood for Hawaii. During the 
past 20 years, 17 more hearings have been held, and out of this number, 
all but one have concluded with a favorable report. 

I cite these details to emphasize the need for action rather than 
words. It is the chairman’s earnest hope that this year’s hearings can 
be limited to genuinely new evidence. Committees such as this have 
heard 800 witnesses on the issue of statehood for Hawaii. We are not 
here today to listen to what we have heard before. Anyone who has 
anything new and pertinent to offer the committee, either pro or con, 
will certainly be welcomed, however. 

As is already well-known, S. 50 differs from previous statehood bills 
in that it is an act of admission, rather than an enabling act. Under 
its provisions, Congress would approve the proposed State constitution 
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for Hawaii, which was drafted by the people of the Territory in 1950, 
and approved by them in a vote of nearly 3to 1. Thus, under the bill, 
Hawaii could be admitted as a State upon the proclamation of the 
President after the elections of 1958, in which the new State would 
choose 2 Senators, 2 Representatives and other Territorial officers as 
provided by law. 

(The reports referred to are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
: Washington, D.C., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. JacKkson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR: This refers to your letter of January 17, 1957, in which you 
requested the views of the Department of Justice with respect to the legislation 
proposing statehood for Alaska and Hawaii and in which you set forth certain 
specific questions relating to the subject of communism in Hawaii, and to your 
subsequent letter of March 13, 1957, in which you request the testimony of an 
official of the Department with respect to the subject of communism in Hawaii. 

The number of Communist Party members in Hawaii is not large. On Janu- 
ary 13, 1954, the Attorney General advised Senator Hugh Butler of your com- 
mittee that the number of known members of the Communist Party appeared to 
be fewer at that time than in 1950. Since then there bas been no significant 
change in the number of Party members. ; 

As you know, of course, the threat of Communist subversion can never be 
judged solely by actual numerical strength of the Communist Party. It is rare 
in the history of the world that Communists have ever obtained power on in- 
fluence through the electoral process. The serious threat of communism in 
Hawaii, as elsewhere in this country, is through infiltration into those fields of 
activity which have an important bearing upon the political and economic life 
of the nation and the states. Consideration must be given to the extent of in- 
fluence and control Communists, Communist sympathizers and their associates 
may be able to exert particularly through the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union in the Islands. I would think that members of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee who were 
recently in Hawaii investigating these matters from November 30 to December 6, 
1956, could furnish you with very helpful information along these lines. You 
will recall, of course, that the ILWU was expelled in May of 1950 from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations on the ground that the ILWU consistently 
followed the policies of the Communist Party. 

In considering the question of statehood for Hawaii I can readily appreciate 
your desire to study the present extent of Communist influence and control as 
well as the possible effect in the future the granting of statehood might have 
upon the Communist threat in the islands. In this regard the principal Federal 
laws dealing with internal security matters which have been telling legal weapons 
against Communist infiltration are our criminal laws relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, treason, the Smith Act and such laws as the Internal Security Act of 1950 
and the Communist Control Act of 1954. These statutes apply with equal force 
to the Territories as they do to the respective States and would be as useful in 
the event Hawaii were to become a-state as they are under the present territorial 
arrangement. For example, Jack Hall, leader of the ILWU in the islands, and 
six other Communists were convicted in June of 1953 for violation of the same 
Smith Act as was used to convict the eleven top leaders of the Communist Party 
of the U. S. A. in Judge Medina’s court in New York in 1949. The seven convicted 
in Hawaii are presently out on bond pending the outcome of their appeal to the 
Ninth Cireuit. I will-be glad to.make available for the inspection of your com- 
mittee a copy of the transcript of the testimony in that case. 

In your January 17th letter you specifically asked whether recent events such 
as refusal of certain persons to testify before the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee have been of significant value in weakening the strength of communism 
in Hawaii. The exposure of Communist activities in Hawaii by that committee 
was undoubtedly most helpful but we cannot, of course, measure exactly the 
extent to which Communist influence in the islands may have been lessened by 
those hearings. f 

I trust the foregoing will be of assistance to your committee. Inasmuch as 
the present and future investigative programs of this Department might be 
jeopardized by disclosure of information obtained from confidential sources and 
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in view of the impropriety of a Departmental official commenting on pending 
matters whether under investigation, in the course of trial or on appeal, I believe 
that there is little that could be added to the foregoing through testimony by 
an official of this Department. I will be happy to talk to you about this matter 
at your convenience. t 
Best personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
WILtiAM P. RoGERs, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


(Commitrer Norr.—The foregoing letter was in reply to the fol- 
lowing request, asking specific questions, by Senator Jackson.) 


. JANUARY 17, 1957. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On behalf of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, there is transmitted to you herewith copies of Senate bills num-- 
bered 49 and 50, measures to provide for the admission of Alaska and Hawaii 
as States of the United States. Would you give the committee the benefit of the 
views of the Department of Justice with respect to this proposed legislation? 

More specifically with respect to S. 50, would you be good enough to inform 
the committee whether the FBI has any information in its records that would 
make enactment of the bill for statehood for Hawaii undesirable in the national 
interest? Specifically, would statehood increase the dangers of Communist con- 
trol of Hawaii? ‘Would it make the mission of the FBI there more difficult of 
accomplishment? 

In addition to any general comments you care to make, would you ae the 
committee as definite answers as possible to the following questions to 8S. 50: 

1. Do the facts in possession of the Department of Justice indicate an the 
Communist menace in Hawaii is more or less serious today than it was in 1950 
or prior years? 

2. Do the facts in your possession indicate that communism exercises a posi- 
tion of dominance over the political life of the Territory? 

3. Do the facts in your possession indicate that there is any immediate Com- 
munist threat to the State government of Hawaii, in the event that statehood 
is granted? 

‘4. Has the number of known Communists in Hawaii increased or decreased in . 
recent years? 

5. In your judgment, have recent events, such as the refusal of certain persons 
to testify before the Senate Internal Security Committee, been of significant 
value in weakening the strength of communism in Hawaii? 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JAcKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Terrttories. 


Aprit 8, 1957 
Hon. JAMES FE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (8. 50) to provide for the admission of 
the State of Hawaii into the Union. 

The Department of Justice favors the enactment of legislation to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii as recommended by the President in his budget message for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. Comment on certain features of 8S. 50 is sub- 
mitted below. 

Jurisdiction would be reserved to the United States over Hawaii National Park 
by section 16 (a) of the bill and over lands owned by the United States and held 
for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes by section 16 (b). The 
jurisdiction over the park would be the exclusive jurisdiction now exercised by 
the United States pursuant to the act of April 18, 1930 = Stat. 227), subject 
to the exceptions provided by section 1 of that act (16 U. S. C. see. 395) and in 
addition, the right of persons residing in the park tw vote. ha jurisdiction over 
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tracts or parcels of lands of the United States held for military, naval, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard purposes (section 16 (b) ) would be exclusive in the United States, 
subject to the right of the State to serve civil or criminal process within such 
areas in connection with matters arising outside thereof, and to the proviso that 
such exclusive jurisdiction shall not operate “to prevent said State from exercis- 
ing over or upon such land, concurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction 
whatsoever which it would have in the absence of such reservation of authority 
and which is consistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant 
to such reservation of authority.” It is understood that this proviso was proposed 
by the Department of Defense with the intent that concurrent jurisdiction may 
be exercised by the State unless and until Congress imposes restrictions on such 
exercise of jurisdiction. This intent is further indicated by the statement as to 
the purpose of the provision set forth on page 34 of Senate Report No. 886, 83d 
Congress and on page 18, item (5). 

The exceptions to exclusive jurisdiction over Hawaii National Park and the 
intent to confer concurrent jurisdiction over lands of the United States held for 
military, naval, Air Force, and Coast Guard purposes are in line with certain of 
the conclusions of the Interdepartmental Committee for the Study of Jurisdic- 
tion Over Federal Areas Within the States made in part I of its report issued in 
April 1956, copies of which have been furnished to the Congress. The Committee 
concluded that possession of any measure of legislative jurisdiction in the United 
States is not generally advantageous with respect to the large bulk of Federal 
areas in the States, and that only concurrent legislative jurisdiction should be 
acquired in the usual case over areas on which, because of théir great size, large 
population, or remote locations, or because of peculiar requirement based on their 
use, it is necessary that the Federal Government render law enforcement and 
other services of a character ordinarily rendered by a State or local government. 

Inasmuch as section 2 of the bill consists of a single paragraph, the words “of 
the second paragraph” appearing on page 8, line 24, and page 9, line 1, would 
appear inappropriate and should be deleted. 

It is suggested that in lieu of the language “when any State is” appearing on 
page 20, line 23 of the bill, there be substituted the language “when the State 
of Hawaii or any State.” Such amendment would make it clear that the proposed 
amendment of the Federal Reserve Act is intended to apply to Hawaii. 

The bill should provide specifically that nothing contained therein shall be 
construed to confer United States nationality upon any alien residents of the 
Territory, and that the repeal of any statutes by the bill shall not confer or restore 
nationality previously lost under any law of the United States or any treaty to 
which the United States may have been a party. Otherwise doubt might arise 
as to the citizenship status of many persons now in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Section 101 (a) (36) and (38) and section 212 (d) (7) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act should be revised to eliminate the references therein to 
Hawaii. Amendment of section 310 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
also would appear to be necessary in view of the reference therein to the District 
Court of the United States for the Territory of Hawaii. 

Inasmuch as section 305 of the Immigration and Nationality Act declares the 
citizenship status of persons born in Hawaii the bill should include a provision 
specifying that this section of the Immigration and Nationality Act is not to be 
regarded as amended, repealed, or modified by the enactment of the bill. 

It is noted that the bill makes ro provision for separability in the event of 
judicial determination of the unconstitutionality of any provision. Accordingly, 
it is suggested that a section covering separability be added to the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILtiaM P. Rocers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957. 


Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR MurRAy: This responds to the request from your committee for 
the views of this Department on 8. 50, a bill to provide for the admission of the 
State of Hawaii into the union. 
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We recommend the enactment of the bill and suggest that it be amended in the 
manner set forth herein. 

The bill would provide for the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union and sets forth the procedures by which this could be accomplished. In our 
view, the bill is an appropriate vehicle to accomplish this objective, and it properly 
takes into account and ratifies the steps taken to date with respect to the forma- 
tion and adoption of a State constitution. 

The people of Hawaii have been ciizens of the United States for more than 
half a century.: They have enjoyed a measure of self-government in local 
affairs which they have utilized ably and wisely. The economic development 
of the Territory is such that it has been able to support adequately virtually ail 
the expenses of maintaining the Territorial government and it should easily be 

able to assume the slight additional expenses which the grant of statehood 
would impose. The culture of Hawaii, like its economy and political institutions, 
is closely akin to the culture of the United States. The loyalty and patriotism 
of the citizens of Hawaii were amply demonstrated in World War II and 
throughout the Korean conflict. 

Since 1903, the people of Hawaii have petitioned Congress to grant statehood 
to the Territory. Pursuant to a 1949 act of the Territorial legislature, a conven- 
tion was convened for the drafting of a State constitution. The proposed consti- 
tution drafted by that convention was ratified by the electorate on November 7, 
1950. This act of the people is a demonstration of their political maturity and the 
provisions of the constitution are a clear indication of the great extent to which 
the political philosophy and institutions of Hawaii correspond with the political 
philosophy and institutions of the rest of the United States. 

The President has repeatedly urged the enactment of legislation granting 
statehood to Hawaii. In this year’s budget message he once again “‘recommends 
the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a State * * *.” 
The President’s recommendation is in the interest of the people of the continental 
United States as well as it is in the interest of the people of Hawaii since there 
is every reason to believe the admission of Hawaii as a State will strengthen the 
Nation just as the Nation has been strengthened by the grant of statehood to 
each of the 35 States admitted since 1789. 

We suggest the adoption of the following amendments which are basically 
technical in nature and designed to clarify certain provisions of the bill: 

1. In Jine 15, page 3, after the word “amendment”, strike out the words “or law” 
and insert in lieu thereof a comma followed by the words “whether made in the 
constitution or in the manner required for ordinary State legislation”. Section 
4 is intended to assure that the primary purposes and objectives of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act shall not be impaired in any manner by action of the 
State government without the consent of the Congress. However, we do not 
believe it was intended that the State legislature should not have authority to 
pass any law in furtherance of the purposes of the act if the operation of the law 
might result in a reduction of one of the funds, provided such law does not amend 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act. The inclusion of the words “or law” 
would cast a doubt on the authority of the State to properly administer the act 
and, therefore, should be deleted. 

2. In line 21, page +, after the word “property”, strike out the word “in” and 
insert in lieu thereof the phrase “within the boundaries of the proposed State of”. 

8. In line 3, page 7, after the word “all”, insert the word “State”. 

4. In line 24, page 8, and in line 1, page 9, delete the phrase “the second 
paragraph of”. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. _ 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
Committee on Interior and Insular A fairs, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: This is in reply to your letter of January 14, 1957, 
requesting a report on S. 50, a bill, to provide for the admission of the State of 
Hawaii into the Union. 

The Department’s overall position on this bill may best be set forth by quoting. 
from the budget message of the President, dated January 16, 1957: 

“T also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 
Union asa State * * *” 

We have no comments on the specific language of the bill because it does not 
directly affect this Department. 

’ The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: I refer to your letter of January 14, 1957, transmit- 
ting Senate bills 8. 49 and S. 50, pending before the Congress, which would pro- 
vide for the admission of Alaska ‘and Hawaii as States of the Union. You request 
this Department to report and comment on this proposed legislation. 

The Department of State’s interest in this question is, of course, confined to 
the effect which the admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union might have on 
our foreign relations. In a general sense the Department believes-that the grant- 
ing of statehood to these two Territories would be favorably regarded by most 
foreign powers. 

As you know, chapter XI of the United Nations Charter calls upon those mem- 
bers which administer non-self-governing Territories to develop self-government 
in them and to take account of the political aspirations of their peoples. State- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, particularly in view of the concrete expressions of 
public opinion in its favor in these Territories, would seem to constitute a clear 
example of the development of self-government referred to in the charter and, as 
such, should be viewed in: a favorable light by the great majority of United 
Nations members. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in informing the Department that it has no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report, has requested that the President’s remarks 
on this subject in his budget message of January 16, 1957, be brought to your 
attention. In that message the President said: 

“T also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for 
the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert C. Hit, 
Assistant Secretary. 
(For the Secretary of State). 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BupGer, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for the views of this 
Bureau on 8. 49 and S§. 50, bills to admit Alaska and Hawaii, respectively, into the 
Union as States. 
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In the budget message for fiscal year 1958, the President made the following 
statement regarding statehood for Hawaii and Alaska : 

“T also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into: the 
Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for 
the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska.” 

Enactment of legislation along the lines of the subject bills would carry out 
the President’s recommendation, except for the fact that S. 49, the Alaska Dill, 
does not incorporate the area limitations and safeguards mentioned by him. 
The Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Interior in their testimony 
on S. 49 will recommend amendments to accomplish the President’s objectives in 
regard to safeguarding defense activities. 

Alaska was recently brought under the Federal-Aid Road Act by section 107 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Publie Law 627, 84th Cong.). It is 
recommended, therefore,: that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, and that any 
' special provisions needed for Alaska to participate as a State in highway appor- 
tionments be determined when the Congress considers future highway. acts. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends enactment of S. 49 and 8S. 50 subject 
to favorable consideration of amendments to 8. 49 to be proposed by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert E. MERRIAM, 
Assistant Director. 


MaJsor PARTY PLATFORM PLANKS FOR STATEHOOD 


I. From “The Democratic Platform” adopted ‘on August 15, 1956, by the 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago: 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii.—We condemn the Republican administra- 
tion for its utter disregard of the rights to statehood of both Alaska and Hawaii. 
These Territories have contributed greatly to our national economic and cultural 
life and are vital to our defense. They are part of America and should be recog- 
nized as such. We of the Democratic Party, therefore, pledge immediate state- 
hood for these two Territories. We commend these Territories for the action 
their people have taken in the adoption of constitutions which will become effec- 
tive forthwith when they are admitted into the Union. 

II. From the “1956 Re publican Platform,” adopted by the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, at San Francisco, Calif., on August 21, 1956:. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii.—We pledge immediate statehood for Alas- 
ka, recognizing the fact that adequate provision for defense requirements must 
be made. 

We pledge immediate statehood for Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. We have with us today a number of witnesses 
from Hawaii. Our first witness will be the Delegate from Hawaii, 
the Honorable John A. Burns. 

Delegate Burns, I am very pleased, in behalf of the committee, to 
welcome you, as the new Delegate from Hawaii, and we are pleased 


indeed to hear from you this morning on statehood for Hawaii. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. BURNS, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Delegate Burns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement, 
which I will read, sir. It has been circulated to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a signal honor 
and high privilege for me to have the oppor tunity of appearing before 
this committee of extremely capable and distinguished senators to 
speak for the aspirations of the g great people of Hawaii. My apprecia- 
tion is heartfelt and deep. 

The matter of statehood for Hawaii has been before the Congress of 
the United States on at least 34 occasions. Studies have been made on 
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the spot in Hawaii. Hearings have been held in Hawaii and Washing- 
ton. The record in the Congress—hearings, reports and debates—is 
most complete. It is our purpose, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, with your permission, to make our presentations brief with 
the intention of bringing the record up to date. We respectfully re- 
quest permission, upon resting our brief presentations, that we be 
granted permission to rebut and refute opposite statements where this 
may be called for. ‘ ; : 

Statehood for Hawaii has been before the administrative and legis- 
lative branches of the Government of the United States since 1854. 
This year’s bill, introduced by Senators Murray, Anderson, Barrett, 
Carroll, Case of South Dakota, Chavez, Church, Clark, Douglas, Gold- 
water, Green, Hennings, Holland, Humphrey, Jackson, Buchel, Long, 
McNamara, Magnuson, Mansfield, Morse, Neuberger, Pastore, Payne, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, and Young, represents a departure from past 
proceeding. S. 50 provides for the recognition of the fact that the 
constitution of Hawaii adopted by the duly elected convention set up 
for that purpose on April 4, 1950, and adopted on November 7, 1950, by 
the voters of Hawaii 82,788 to 27,109, is republican in form and that 
Hawaii is to be admitted as a State. 

The bill makes two reservations. The electorate of the Territory 
must approve (1) the boundaries of Hawaii as set in the act and re- 
linquish to the United States all other claims, and (2) all provisions of 
the act “reserving rights or powers to the United States” and those 
prescribing conditions of land or property grants to the State of 
Hawaii. 

As defined in the 1953 report of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, the traditionally established requirements for 
statehood are these three : 

' (1) “The inhabitants of the proposed new State are imbued with and are sym- 
pathetic toward the principles of democracy as exemplified in the American form 
of Government.” 

(2) -“A majority of the electorate wish statehood.” 

(3) “The proposed new State has sufficient population and resources to support 
State government and * * * carry its share of the cost of Federal Government.” 

Since 1946 every congressional committee directly investigating 
statehood has concluded that Hawaii has entirely fulfilled these re- 
quirements, and beyond this, that Hawaii as a States in the Union . 
would prove, in several respects, a unique and an invaluable asset to 
the United States. And nothing has happened since the last congres- 
sional hearings in 1955 that would detract in any respect from these 
— In fact, the evidence since then only bears them out more 

ully. are 

In very brief form and in reverse order, I will endeavor to sum up 
and where possible to bring up to date Hawaii’s record with regard to 
these three traditionally established requirements for statehood. 

At its most recent official estimate on January 1, 1957, the popula- 
tion of Hawaii numbered about 536,000 people—a population larger 
than that of several States. And here are a few of the most recent 
and pertinent figures on Hawaii’s business and economic condition : 

The gross territorial product of Hawaii in 1956 is estimated at about 
$11, billion. Based on the gross tax collections for calendar 1956, the 
annual turnover—the tax base for all categories of activity—was 
$1,681,074,373. . 
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Wages and salaries totaled approximately $770 million, an increase 
of 3 percent over 1955, and 2 percent over the estimated 6 percent in- 
crease on the mainland United States for the same period. . 

Retail trade totaled an estimated $575 million to $585 million. Divi- 
dends were $42,728,052. 

The gross assessed valuation of real property for fiscal 1956 was 
$1,905,800,000. 

In 1956 Hawaii had approximately 130;000 visitors—25,000 more 
than in 1955—who spent an estimated $65 million—$9 million more 
than in 1955. . 

The construction industry did a volume of business estimated in 
excess of $110 million—a peacetime high. 

The labor force reached a peacetime high of 200,140 in July 1956. 

There are 152,000 students in public and private schools in Hawaii 
and 5,430 in the University of Hawaii. These represent 29 percent of 
Hawaii’s population (not counting nearly 5,000 students in mainland 
institutions) and thus illustrate strikingly the extraordinary youth- 
fulness of Hawaii’s people. 

Last year Hawaii’s 28 sugar plantations harvested 1,099,543 tons of 
raw sugar from 106,956 acres of land—the second largest crop in their 
history. Gross income is estimated at about $145 million. 

The figures for the pineapple industry are not available to me, but 
according to the monthly Bank of Hawaii reports, the year was unusu- 
ally good and may prove an alltime high in tonnage output. 

Diversified agriculture—all agriculture and livestock products other 
than sugar and pineapple—rose in volume over 1955. The dollar 
volume for 1956 was $41,300,000 as compared with $39,629,000 for 
1955. 

Hawaii’s total internal tax collections for fiscal 1956 totaled $39,- 
497 19% and Hawaii paid $140,074,914 in Federal taxes for the same 
period. 

Hawaii’s per capita tax burden of $176.54 for fiscal 1956 was $12.17 
higher than the national average of $164.37. Hawaii ranked 16th, 
and was therefore higher than 33 States. 

These few figures show what we know already—that Hawaii’s 
business and economy compares quite favorably with that of the 48 
States, that, as the 1955 House committee report stated— 


the 48 States could take in no more responsible partner than Hawaii. 


With regard to the second requirement, the record is already quite 
clear. In 1941, Hawaii's electorate voted 2 to 1 for statehood. In 
1950, on approving the constitution of Hawaii they voted 3 to 1 in 
favor of adoption of the constitution. 

The constitution is a thoroughly American document and has been 
widely praised. It includes a provision not found in the constitu- 
tion of any existing State. The provision states: 

No person who advocates, or who aids or belongs to any party, organization 
or association which advocates, the overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of this State or of the United States shail be qualified to hold any pub- 
lic office or employment (art. XIV, sec. 3 of the proposed constitution of the 
State of Hawaii). 

And the record is equally clear with regard to the first requirement. 
Hawaii’s war record is justly famous, no State has a greater. In their 
daily lives, in everything they do, Hawaii’s people are thoroughly 
American. More than this, they are American in an entirely unique 
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way. Democracy, American democracy, is practiced in Hawaii as it is 
practiced nowhere else in the world. People of the most diverse racial 
strains and cultural backgrounds and of all creeds live together har- 
moniously and fruitfully, and in a way that brings out the best in each 
of these strains and backgrounds and creeds, and so increases and en- 
riches the well-being of all the others. The native Hawaiian, espe- 
cially, has been the catalyst in this process. He is undoubtedly the 
main reason why democracy, American democracy, has taken such 
‘unique hold and unique form in Hawaii. 

The diverse makeup of Hawaii’s people is a decided strength both 
in itself and as an example and a guide for all peoples. Precisely 
for this reason, precisely because of the diverse makeup of Hawaii's 
people, is Hawaii’s sense of democracy and of being American a par- 
ticularly strong one. This makeup enables, as nothing else can, to op- 
erate at its fullest extent and with its fullest degree of success that 
tolerance of individual and other differences which turns these dif- 
ferences to cooperation rather than conflict, to mutual benefit rather 
than mutual harm, to the strength rather than the weakness of the 
whole community. And in Hawaii this is fact, not theory. Hawaii 
is living proof that peoples of all races, cultures and creeds can live 
together in harmony and well-being, and that democracy as advocated 
by the United States has in fact afforded a solution to some of the 
problems constantly plaguing the world. ; 

The peoples of Asia and Africa are a great question mark in our 
present battle with communism. They are numerous peoples with 
numerous resources and all signs indicate that they are going to be an 
even greater power in the future than they are now. It is of the great- 
est importance to us which way they turn, and which way they turn 
depends a great deal on what we do now. 

The great need at this time is for Americans of loyal dedication and 
devotion, with an understanding of and a sympathy for the culture 
and traditions of the Orient. We need Americans who can approach 
these people without condescension, whether conscious or unconscious, 
who can understand the hopes and aspirations of these people, and 
who can point to their own experience to prove that the United States 
means what it says, that democracy as advocated by the United States 
can and does work for people of oriental ancestry and makeup. 
Hawaii’s citizens of Japanese, Chinese, Korean and other oriental 
ancestries are American to the core. They also understand and appre- 
ciate the problems the Asiatic peoples have in adjusting to the new 
modes of life. They can be our best mediator with those peoples. 

In the future we are undoubtedly going to have much greater busi- 
ness and trade and social and political relations with those peoples. 
Undoubtedly too Hawaii will be our center for these relations. It is 
entirely in our own self-interest, be it enlightened or otherwise, that 
we utilize our best resources in insuring that these relations be favor- 
able. There is no better resource than the State of Hawaii. Given that 
inner release, that complete inner freedom and security, that sense of 
full participation in democracy that can come only with the experience 
of belonging to a sovereign State in the American Union, the citizen 
of Hawaii, that new man of the Pacific, will be our most effective 
bridge-to the Asian world. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would also like to suggest for the consideration of 
the committee two technical amendments to the bill, if this would be 
the proper time. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Delegate Burns. One will be on page 8, line 24, strike out “of the” 
and on line 1 of page 9, strike out “second paragraph”. On page 17, 
line 25, strike out “and”, and on line 6 of page 18, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 

(i) section 91 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by inserting after “Kure Island” and before “Baker Island” the words 
“Palmyra Island’; and 

(j) the Act of June 15, 1950 (64 Stat. 217; 48 U. S. C., sec 644a), is amended 
by inserting after “Kure Island” and before “Baker Island” the words “Palmyra 
Island”. : 

Another will be the insertion on page 19, line 17, of the words “‘con- 
trolled or” after the word “are” and before the word “owned”. 

Senator Jackson. Let us take them one ata time. Page 8? 

Delegate Burns. Page 8, line 22. There was @ draftsman’s error 
there. ‘The amendment w ill be to strike out “on the” on line 22. 

Senator Jackson. Sorry. There was no “on the” on line 22, page 8. 

Delegate Burns. It pro rably was taken out. 

Senator Jackson. All that is on that line is “on November 7, 1950, 
shall be deemed amended as follows :” 

Maybe it was the House bill that you had reference to. 

Delegate Burns. I think it was caught up in the drafting. 

Senator Jackson. Well, suppose you state the technical amend- 
ments, for the record, and we can have the staff check it afterward. 
What is the other one? 

Delegate Burns. The other one is actually to give Palmyra Is- 
land 

Senator Jackson. What page is that ? 

Delegate Burns. That would be on line 25 

Senator Jackson. Page 17? 

Delegate Burns. Yes, sir. To amend the United States Code to put 
Palmyra Island in the code. 

Senator Jackson. We excluded Palmyra previously. 

Delegate Burns. That is right. And at the present moment they 
are left high and dry, and the amendment was to put them in, along 
with Baker Island. 

Senator Cuurcu. As part of the Hawaiian Island group? 

Delegate Burns. No, in the judicial district. 

Senator Cuurcu. But not as part of the State of Hawaii ? 

Delegate Burns. No. We are excluding them from the State of 
Hawaii. 

Senator JAcKson. Do you have the language ? 

Delegate Burns. I have the language. I will have to change it. to 
meet your requirements. 

Senator Jackson. All right. Thank you for that very fine state- 
ment, Delegate Burns. We appreciate it very much. 

I think you have stated clearly and cone isely the basis for statehood 
for Hawaii, and I think have sustained the burden of proof. 

Delegate Burns. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Church, do you have any questions? 
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Senator CuurcH. I was just wondering: What was the most recent 
popular expression in Hawaii on the statehood question ? 

Delegate Burns. My belief is that we would have to go back to the 
constitution for a clear and definite decision. 

Senator Cuurcu. Wasthat in 1950? 

Delegate Burns. In 1950. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Would it be your judgment that the support for 
statehood has increased among the people of Hawaii since 1950? 

Delegate Burns. I think it has. I think we can justly say that a 
number of those who had reservations in 1950, in our top economic 
group, have changed their position and are wholehear tedly and force- 

ully in back of statehood. 

Senator Cuurcu. I ask that question because I was in Hawaii in 
1947 debating the question of statehood, and I was impressed at that 
time with the overwelming popular support that seemed to be there 
favoring statehood. And I am just wondering now if that sentiment 
has continued to grow. It seems to me that in 1957, 10 years later, the 
popular will for statehood must have reached a w hite heat in Hawaii. 

Delegate Burns. Senator, that is true. There is this danger, that 
when you raise hopes and aspirations to a white-hot pitch over a long 
period of time—and on several occasions the people of Hawaii have 
believed that statehood was just around the corner, that an act of Con- 
gress was going to be passed in just a very short period of time— 
when that comes about, you have a very dangerous psychological 
situation, in my opinion. The concept I haye from the feeling of the 
people is, “It is impossible. Sure I am for it, but we are not going 
to get it.” And then you have a turning away from beliefs and prin- 
ciples and faith into practical matters, and “Let’s work on the things 
that we have in front of us rather than aspiring to those higher 
things. 

<n Cuurcu. And I should think that the long, long period of 
time that Hawaii has aspired to statehood has given ample oppor- 
tunity for this spirit of frustration to grow. 

Delegate Burns. I think you can say that with utter truth, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. So it must be a problem today to contend with in 
Hawaii. 

Delegate Burns. I don’t think it has lessened the desire for state- 
hood. It has rather increased the desire. But the means of accom- 
plishment and hope of attainment are fading. 

Senator Jackson. I have one question, Delegate Burns. Have you 
ever had any trouble in the Territorial legislature as to discrimina- 
tion against individuals or private businesses from outside of the Ter- 
ritory ! In other words, passing discriminatory taxes or license fees 
on people who are nonresidents of the Territory ¢ 

Delegate Burns. No, sir. Rather the opposite. We wish to en- 
courage people to come into the Territory. 

Senator Jackson. You have had this problem in Alaska, and that is 
why I ask this question. I thought maybe it might be well to include 
an amendment covering that point. The Supreme Court has spoken 
out on numerous occasions to the effect that it cannot be done, but there 
is a lot of fear on this point, and even though there has not been any 
such history, there has been that history in Alaska. 

Delegate Burns. I think we can justly say that we wish to have 
those who have the protection of government contribute, and we have 
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endeavored to have others who live there but are not residents—b 
that I mean employees who have come down in the past with the Fed- 
eral Government—pay their just share toward the cost of government. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the Supreme Court has held that a State 
or Territory cannot pass a discriminatory tax. The tax can be dif- 
ferent, but it must actually relate to the fact that there is an addi- 
tional cost or burden on the police powers of the State, in order to 
levy a different tax than that of local residents, whether the resident 
is an individual or a corporation. They would have no objection if 
there was such a provision making it clear that the new State would 
not: be empowered to levy such discriminatory fees or taxes. 

Delegate Burns. No, sir. I think you can say without equivocation 
that the people of Hawaii have leaned over backward in that respect. 

Senator Jackson. That has been my tnderstanding, but I just 
wanted to make the record clear. 

Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucuen. Are the two amendments, Delegate Burns, which 
-you have given to the committee approved by the administration 
downtown ¢ 

Delegate Burns. No, sir. They will be sent forward for that 
approval. 

Senator Kucuen. Let me make my. position clear. I am going to 
have to leave, because I have an engagement downtown. I am a co- 
author of this bill. I favor statehood for Hawaii. I favor statehood 
for Alaska. As you know, people from both major political parties 
have opposed both or have opposed one or the other. 

Delegate Burns. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kucuet. The technique legislatively has been to try to tie 
them together so that the opposition against either would be consoli- 
dated against both. 

My own hope is that our subcommittee and the committee and the 
Senate itself can proceed as expeditiously as possible to pass judgment 
on each of these two propositions separately. Since we also need the 
constant cooperation of the executive branch of the Government, I 
would hope that any amendments that might be offered by anyone 
would be such as not to impede the rapid progress of these 2 bills, 
because as you suggested in your very good statement, we have had 
hearings on this matter not merely by the hour or the day but by the 
week, these last 4 years. 

I do congratulate you. And when your amendments are presented 
in writing, I suggest that the basis on which you urge those amend- 
ments, particularly the second one, with respect to Palmyra, be docu- 
mented, so that the committee can have the benefit of the reasons for 
which you advance that amendment as well as the other. 

Delegate Burns. That is the reason I proposed them, so that they 
could be cleared. 

Senator Jackson. Well, we will make a committee print of all pro- 
posed amendments. 

Delegate Burns, I want to say this: Being one of the Senators who 
voted to combine the bill, I should like to state that I would oppose 
combining these bills at this time, for a very pertinent reason. Many . 
of us voted to combine the two statehood bills because the President 
had favored Hawaiian statehood but not Alaskan statehood. We felt 
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it would be unfair if we passed them separately. Some of us—I do 
not speak for all Senators—passed them separately, with Hawaii 
being passed and Alaska being vetoed. That was the clear indication 
from the past record. Now, with the indication that the President 
favors statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, I see no reason why they 
should be joined. I am merely stating my own opinion. I think they 
— to be treated separately. The reason why they were combined 
no longer exists. Therefore I see no reason for combining them. 

Delegate Burns. May I make a remark on that? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Delegate Burns. We of Hawaii have always valued the support and 
assistance of the Senator, and while we did not like the position taken, 
because it was not to our interests, we also understood the reason for it. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I must leave here in a moment or 
two, and I just came over to say that I am still in favor of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska as well, as you mentioned a moment ago. I have 
favored statehood for both Territories in the past. I see no reason to 
make any change at the present time. 

It seems to me that Hawaii has proven conclusively that it is ready © 
for statehood, that it has been for a considerable length of time, and I 
have always taken the position that the mere fact that we made them 
a Territory is a clear implication that when they were prepared for 
statehood these Territories should be admitted into the Union. And 
I think we would be remiss in our duty and breaking our implied prom- 
ise at least to the people of those Territories if we did not bring them 
into the Union when they were ready for it. And I can say that both 
Hawaii and Alaska are better prepared for statehood today than my 
own State was in 1890, or perhaps any of the Western States, as far 
as that goes. So I am ready to vote for statehood again this year, and 
I hope we can be successful. 

Senator Cuurcu. Delegate Burns, getting back for a moment to 
the question of public support, I am wondering whether you know of 
any organized support out in Hawaii for any other status besides state- 
hood. There is another bill introduced, as you know, that would give 
to Hawaii a kind of dominion status comparable to that which exists 
in Puerto Rico, or commonwealth status. Do you know of any organ- 
ized support for this as a substitute for statehood, that exists in 
Hawaii? 

Delegate Burns. I do not, sir. But it just occurs to my mind that 
in 1954, in a special election, if I am correct, a candidate ran on a 
commonwealth platform for election. And I do not have the votes 
available, but I can get them for you. They were just a few thousand, 
actually ; really a very low vote in comparison to the other candidates. 
I think that is the greatest chance the people have had to express their 
opinion. And they expressed it very soundly. 

Senator Cuurcn. In favor of statehood, and against the common- 
wealth status ? 

Delegate Burns. Yes. The other two candidates were in favor of 
statehood. 

Senator Crurca. And you know of no occasion when there was 
an opportunity for the public to express their will as between the com- 
monwealth and the statehood status, when the commonwealth status 
was favored over statehood, do you ? 
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Delegate Burns. No; it never has been favored and never would 
be favored. Your majority would be higher than a few years ago if it 
were brought up now, and I think you can see that where it says here 
that the consent of the people has to be secured for amendments, I 
am sure you would see a very large out-turning of voters. 

Senator Cuurcu. I do not have any more questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Delegate Burns. We ap- 
preciate having your statement. 

Delegate Burns. The next witness, Mr, Chairman and members of 
the committee, will be the present distinguished Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, and formerly a very distinguished and able Member of the 
Congress, as delegate to the Congress, Goy. Samuel Wilder King. 

Senator Jackson. Governor; we are pleased to have you here again, 
and to have your statement to the committee. 

The chairman had the privilege of serving with you in the House, 
and we know of your deep interest in the people of Hawaii and their 
desire to obtain statehood. 

You may go ahead and make your statement, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL WILDER KING, GOVERNOR OF THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Governor Kine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate your courtesy in extending the representatives from Hawaii 
an opportunity to be heard on the pending statehood measure, and I 
want to express the thanks of the people of Hawaii to you for that 
courtesy. 

I realize the necessity for being brief, and will try to hold my re- 
marks to less than 10 minutes. 

There have been 18 hearings on the subject of statehood for Hawaii 
since I initiated the first congressional hearing on the subject over 
20 years ago. That hearing was held in Hawaii from October 7-18, 
1935, on H. R. 3034 of the 74th Congress, 1st session, an enabling act 
for Hawaii introduced by me. 

This was a subcommittee of the House Committee on the Terri- 
tories, designated specifically to inquire into the fitness of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii for statehood. Prior congressional delegations to 
Hawaii had general objectives, but this subcommittee was exclusively 
directed to study the question of statehood. 

In the following Congress, the 75th Congress, Senator Millard E. 
Tydings and I both sponsored concurrent resolutions to authorize a 
joint committee of the Senate and House to make a further investiga- 
tion of statehood, both in Hawaii and here in Washington. His reso- 
lution was approved by both Houses as Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 18. 

The Joint Committee on Hawaii it created consisted of 12 Senators, 
.12 Representatives, and the Delegate of Hawaii, myself, as the 25th 
member. 

The committee held exhaustive hearings in the Territory between 
October 6 to October 22, 1937, inclusive. A full report was made on 
the subject, including a recommendation that a plebiscite be held to 
determine the sentiments of the people of Hawaii. 

The plebiscite was held in 1940, after World War IT had commenced 
in Europe and when relations between the United States and Japan 
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were becoming daily more strained. Nevertheless, the plebiscite re- 
sulted in a 2-to-1 majority in favor of statehood. 

When war did break out, I left Congress to return to the Navy, and 
Delegate Joseph R. F arrington, took my place in Congress. As soon 
as hostilities ceased, Delegate Farrington again obtained congressional 
consideration of statehood for Hawaii. 

Upon my release from active duty in the naval service, I was first a 
member and then chairman of the Hawaii Statehood Commission, and 
i active support of statehood, backing up the Deleg: ate’s 
efforts 

Upon becoming Governor, I continued to work closely with Delegate 
Farrington and, ‘later, upon his decease, with his successor, his widow, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Farrington, in urging the adoption of statehood 
legislation by Congress. 

I am now here as Governor of Hawaii, supporting the pending state- 
hood legislation and Delegate John A. Burns’ efforts to obtain favor- 
able action by this Congress. 

In all these years, each successive objection to statehood has been 
overcome and the arguments in opposition controverted. 

Public polls on the mainland show that.the people of the United 
States have already accepted statehood for Hawaii. At various times 
the polls have indicated a majority of 7 to 1 or 9 to 1 in favor of 
statehood. 

In view of all these circumstances, with the issue thoroughly dis- 
cussed and aired for a period of over 20 years, it would appear that 
the people of Hawaii have every reason to look to this. Congress to 
adopt the bill admitting Hawaii as a State. 

It is obvious that Hawaii must inevitably continue to be a part of 
the United States. America could not possibly permit the Hawaiian 
Islands to be under any foreign flag. 

There was a time when the. Kingdom of Hawali might well have be- 
come a crown colony of Great Britain. There was even a possibility of 
the French taking over the islands at one period of our history. At 
the time of annexation in 1898, a formal protest against the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands was made by the Japanese Government, indi- 
cating that country’s interest in the islands. 

However, the westward growth of the United States and our pro- 
gressively closer inclusion in its economy made annexation inevitable. 
As a matter of fact, in the term of President Pierce a move to annex 
Hawaii was made by Secretary of State Marcy. Hawaii could have 

-been incorporated as a part of the United States then if the National 
Government had been willing to accept the conditions of King 
Kamehameha III that the islands be taken in as a State. 

So, even at that date, if I may interject, we were looking forward 
to being a State of the United States. 

The entire history of the Pacific area might well have been drasti- 
cally changed if annexation had been achieved at that time. 

When a revolution established a republic in Hawaii, annexation was. 
again urged by the Hawaiian leaders, but President Cleveland with- 
drew the Treaty of Annexation, then pending in the United States 
_ Senate, upon his inauguration. 

During the Spanish-American War the need for a port in the north 
Pacific, between our west coast and the Orient, became imperative. 
We were then annexed. The joint resolution of Congress, which was 
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used as the vehicle for annexation, was based on a second treaty 
between the two countries, then pending i in the Senate. The preamble 
of the joint resolution cited the treaty as the authority for Hawaii’s 
annexation. 

Now we have been under the American flag for approximately 59 
years and have been an incorporated Territory for 57 years. 

I have already stressed the point that our continued inclusion as a 
part of the United States of America is essential to the security of the 
United States. It is inconceivable that we can be kept in a position 
of subordination to fellow citizens of other parts of the country. Asa 
matter of justice, statehood must be granted us sooner or later. 

In all this period we have never been a liability to the United States 
Government, but always a valuable asset. 

Even in this period of jet planes, atomic warfare and guided mis- 
siles, we are, because of the facts of geography, a strategic base of 
incalculable value. 

At no time have we required any gr ants in aid other than those we 
share on the same basis as the 48 States in amounts derived from the 
same formulas. 

With the exception of a fraction of 1 percent of our cost of govern- 
ment, we have been self-supporting in this entire period, spending 
approximately $100 million a year of moneys collected from our own 
people through local taxes, for the support of our territorial and 
county governments. The Federal Government pays a part of the 
salaries of territorial officers appointed by the President, and the 
salaries of territorial legislators, a fraction of 1 percent of the cost of 
operating the territorial governments. 

Incidentally, statehood will eliminate this small expense to the 
National Government. 

In this same period we have paid into the National Treasury an 
amount estimated to exceed $2 billion, and we are now paying into the 
Federal Treasury our pro rata. share of the cost of maintaining the 
National Government in amounts at the rate of $140 million a year. 
It varies from year to year, but has been averaging about $140 million 
recently. 

Our economy shows a territorial gross product of over $1,200, 000,- 
000; and our cash income for goods and services and income from main- 
land investments average around $750 million annually. 

Our population exceeds that of 5 States and even our area that 
of 3 States. All of these arguments have been made before, but 
I wish to review them briefly on this occasion. 

However, I would like to emphasize that Hawaii is asking for state- 
hood as the natural right of every American citizen. Regardless of 
the arguments based on dollars and cents or our stable economy, we 
in Hawaii, having discharged every responsibility of citizenship with 
honor and credit ‘to ourselves and to our country in peace and in war, 
in all seriousness ask: What more must we do to be accepted as a full- 
fledged member of the Union ? 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Governor. 

T have only one question. 

Have you ever had. a study made as to the number of people, the 
maximum number of people that Hawaii could support ? 

Governor Kine. Nota serious study, but an estimate. 

Senator Jackson. An estimate? What does that estimate show ? 
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Governor Kina. It is my conviction, based on that estimate, that 
Hawaii could have a population of about a million people. All we 
need is further industrial activities to support that population. 

Now our population is increasing at the rate of about 5,000 a year. 
We have a little emigration, a little outflow of emigrants seeking op- 
portunities elsewhere that we haven’t got. 

We have a very definite program of encouraging some degree of in- 
dustrialization, perhaps an oil refinery, a steel mill, a mill making 
paper. 

Senator Jackson. Roughly you could about double the population ¢ 

Governor Kina. Yes. 

We could have a population of about 1 million and have ample 
room for them. 

The island of Oahu has gone up in population from, at the time 
' of annexation, around 50, 000 « or 60,000 all-told to 400,000 on the island. 

Senator Jackson. Your total population figure for Hawaii was 

537,000 civilians, Delegate Burns? 

Deleg: ate Burns. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And how many would it be if you added the 
service personnel ? 

Governor Kine. Almost another 60,000 with service personnel. 

It would be approximately 600,000 people in the Territory today. 

Of course, as long as there is the necessity for maintaining large mili- 
tary forces, we will have in Hawaii somewhere about 75,000 to 100,000 
service personnel and their dependents. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Church ? 

Senator Cuurcu. Governor, have you estimated what additional 
costs the Government of Hawaii would have to bear in the event that 
statehood were granted ? 

Governor Krxc. Yes. 

It would be only the salary that the Federal Government pays to 
those officers of the Territory who are appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the United States Senate. Mine and that of the Secre- 
tary of the Territory and the 13 judges of the territorial bench, 3 jus- 
tices of the Hawaiian Supreme Court, and the 10 judges of the Cir- 
cuit Court bench, and that is all. 

Also the costs of the legislature at the rate of $1,000 per biennium 
for each legislator, amounting to $45,000 every other year. So, when 
you add all that up, it averages about $150,000 a year additional cost. 

Now our cost of government for the Territory alone runs about $70 
million a year. 

Senator Cuurcn. So that the full extent of the contribution now 
made by the Federal Government is less than 1 percent of the cost of 
the territorial government. Is that correct ? 

Governor Krna.. Yes of the territorial gov ernment and that of the . 
four counties. 

The cost of the five political units in the Territory. 

Senator Courcu. And from your review of the present state of eco- 
nomic health in the islands, there is little question but what this ad- 
ditional 1-percent burden would be hardly a factor should statehood 
be granted. 

Governor Kina. That is right. Asa matter of fact, inevitably our 
costs of government have been going up steadily over the years. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Gover nor, do you see any economic advantages 
in statehood ¢ 

Governor Kine. Yes; indirectly. 

As a Territory, we sometimes fail to receive the full amount of our 
pro rata in various Federal grants. Almost inevitably, we do catch 
up. But sometimes there isa lag. 

I do not think it is a matter of economics so much. 

Senator.Cuurcn. It is, rather, a matter of principle. That is, full 
participation as equal partners in the Federal Government. 

Governor Kine. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcn. And an opportunity to vote on Federal legisla- 
tion that affects the people of Hawaii; to vote for the President. Is 
that correct ? 

Governor Kine. That is right. 

It is actually an emotional and a moral question. Having been an- 
nexed way back in 1898, with every assurance that statehood would be 
the ultimate goal, with the dise ‘ussions in Congress at the time and the 
negotiations leading to annexation, in our incorporation as a Territory, 
we had every possible reason to assume we would be accepted as a State 
eventually. 

We started in 1935 very actively working for it, having, prior to 
that, passed a petition from 1903 right up to 1935 asking Congress to 
pass statehood, and starting in 1935 we made this active campaign 
for it, and that has been going on for 20 years. 

We think it about time the question was called closed and our 
admission granted by Congress. We have missed out in the last 2 or 3 
Congresses for various reasons of parliamentary procedure which now 
seem to be pretty well solved. 

Senator Cuurcu. I noted in your statement, Governor, or perhaps 
in the statement of Delegate Burns, Hawaii pays in excess of $145 mil- 
lion a year to the Federal Government in taxes. 

Governor Kine. That is correct. 

Senator Cuurcu. Now, as I recall, the principle of taxation with- 
out representation played a leading part in the American Revolution. 
Do you think that that principle is a living factor today in Hawaii in 
respect to the desire of the Hawaiian people for statehood ? 

Governor Krve. ‘That isa part of it, of course. 

This $145 million, of course, varies from year to year. But recently, 
with our economy booming, n: atur ally our Federal taxes s hi ave gone up. 
And we are arguing the point that taxation without representation is 
not an accepted American principle. It is just the opposite of the 
American principle of fairness. 

We realize that as a Territory we share all of the benefits of the 
American economy and the physical defense of our little community 
under the American flag, but nevertheless that others have in addition 
the full rights of citizenship which we do not have. 

So our argument for statehood is based on that fact. 

Of course, it is assumed that the commonwealth program would 
include an exemption from Federal taxes. 

I have been told by-lawyers that we cannot be exempted from Fed- 
eral taxes. We would have commonwealth government and Federal 
taxes. 

I am on of these who have no desire to be living in a commonwealth. 
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We surrendered our independence on the basis of being included in the 
American Union. We are all looking forward to the date when that 
will be finalized by admission of Hawaii as a State. 

Senator Cuurcn. Governor, you have made a very fine statement. 
I thank you for it. 

I have no questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Delegate Burns. Mr. Chairman, the next witness will be another 
former Governor of the Territory, and presently a member of the Ter- 
ritorial legislature. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, we are pleased to welcome you back to 
the committee, and we will be pleased to have your statement. You 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OREN E. LONG, MEMBER, TERRITORIAL 
LEGISLATURE, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Lone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appeared before the first congressional committee that went to 
Hawaii 22 years ago, back in 1935. 

It has been my privilege to have appeared before numerous com- 
mittees since that date. At this time it is my privilege to represent 
the Territorial senate of the legislature which is now in session, and 
it is an honor to represent my 14 colleagues there and again speak in 
behalf of statehood. . 

The subject that I have been asked to develop pertains to education 
and statehood. 

There is a statistical side of education in Hawaii. We have a popu- 
lation variously estimated now at from 520,000 to 535,000. The reports 
show actually 161,000 children and young people engaged in the busi- 
ness of getting an education. 124,000 of them enrolled in the public 
schools of the Territory, 27,000 enrolled in the private and parochial 
schools, and 10,000 attending either the University of Hawaii or other 
collegiate schools in the Territory, or numerous mainland collegiate 
institutions. 

‘This means that approximately 30 percent of our total population 
is now attending school, which, according to statistics from the Office 

of Education, is a rather high percentage. 

However, it is not the statistical side of Hawaii’s educational pro- 
gram that I wish to discuss this morning with the group. 

I have prepared a brief statement w hich I will read at this time. 

The school has been a potent influence in the social, economic, and 
political development of Hawaii. When the missionaries came in 1820 
and built their homes, they immediately established the church. By 
the side of the church they built the schoolhouse. This was the pattern 
set by the early colonists. It was followed by the pioneers of the eastern 
coast who settled the new lands of the West. It was adopted by the 
New England missionaries to Hawaii, and was followed by the Cath- 
olic mission, the mission of the Anglican Church, and the Mormon 
brethren. In every instance, education was emphasized. The great 
private schools which they established in Hawaii are still serving in 
the best tradition of the private schools of America. 

The first public schools in Hawaii were founded in the 1830’s. By 
1840 a ministry of education had been established. In 1844, under 
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the leadership of teachers from the United States, a compulsory at- 
tendance law was promulgated. Only the State of Massachusetts had 
‘such a law at an earlier date. 

It is a matter of record that these schools—public and private—were 
based on American ideals and practices. Their influence was soon felt 
in government. They determined developments during the formative 
period and throughout the transition from monarchy to republic. 

During the 57 years of our modern Territory, these schools have 
been the most important single influence in this emerging society. 
They have made popular the concept of the republican form of govern- 
ment; they have made democracy work. The native population early 

‘ame under their guidance. The children of each successive wave of 
immigrant workers attended these schools. The ideas and program 
were as American as those of Maine or Kansas or California. They 
brought together the children of many races, molding them into one 
American society. 

Significant also is the fact that there has always been liberal support 
for the educational program, both financial and moral] support. 

Even in the days of exploitation of agricultural workers—and there 
has been some exploitation—the community did provide free educa- 
tion for all the children of all the people. This fact has had a pro- 
found influence on the attitude of the people toward their community. 
Something of the wholesome social attitudes of today stem from this 
concern which organized society has had about what happens to youth. 

Dr. Arthur L. Dean, for many years president of the University of 
Hawaii and for 12 years Chairman of the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction, one time made this statement : 

In the schools of Hawaii there is less of a disposition to educate your children 
to work for my children than in any other part of the Nation. 

Children.of immigrant parents as well as those of native-born par- 
ents have been given a high degree of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, the most basic pr inciple i in a democracy. 

Our pride is that we give the same support to rural schools that is 
given to urban schools. Educational supply and equipment items, cer- 
tification requirements and salaries of teachers are the same in all 
schools, whether. in centers of wealth or in the less favored commu- 
nities. 

We are not satisfied with our accomplishments, but we are confident 
that our schools are dev eloping a citizenry that is in every way worthy 
of the Nation. 

Whether in war or in peace, the people of Hawaii have won the com- 
mendation of their fellow Americans. During World War II the 
sons of Hawaii served with honor on every battlefront in Europe and 
Asia. Of greater significance, their neighbors and families, many of 
whom were aliens, showed a devotion ‘to America that will always 
be an inspiration to those who know the story. 

At the close of the war, the commanding general of the United 
States Army, Pacific area, with headauarters in Hawaii, awarded a 
formal citation to the schools of the Territory for the distinguished 
services rendered in the war effort. 

Hawaii has an economy that is stable and prosperous. Its program 
of health education and health services has gained national recogni- 
tion; its libraries and university compare favorably with those of 
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mainland communities of comparable size. Its transportation and 
communication facilities are widely recognized. Its place of influence 
in the whole Pacific area is one of preeminence. 

These developments have not taken place in any other comparable 
island area of the world. They have taken place in Hawaii because 
the founders and builders of this American community have believed 
that education is the basis of their social and economic future, and 
have been willing to invest heavily in it. 

Mr. C hairman, and members of the committee, this is the basic rea- 
son why we in Hawaii believe that we are ready for statehood now. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Governor Long. 

Senator Church, any questions? 

Senator Cuvurcn. I only would like to say, Governor, that I ap- 
preciate the emphasis you have given in your statement to education 
and its development in Hawaii. 

When I first had the pleasure of making your acquaintance, as I 
recall, it was on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the University 
of Hawaii, and I remember then how much impressed I was with the 
university, with the extent of its physical plant, with the morale of the 
students, and with the high educational standards that were in evidence 
there. 

I think that the people of Hawaii are to be strongly commended tor 
the great interest they have taken in education and the way they have 
contributed to it in Hawaii. This, I think, is an important factor when 
statehood is considered. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Governor. We appreciate you being 
with us this morning. 

Mr, Lone. Thank you for the privilege. 

Senator Jackson. The next witness. 

Delegate Burns. I would like to ask permission to proceed out of 
order. Mr. Ward Russell’s statement is not in at the moment, and I 
would like to present Mr. Lorrin Thurston if I may. 

Senator Jackson. All right, sir. 

Delegate Burns. Mr. Lorrin Thurston, chairman of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission. 


STATEMENT OF LORRIN P. THURSTON, CHAIRMAN, HAWAII 
STATEHOOD COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuurstron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Lorrin P. Thurston. I am chairman of the Hawaii State- 
hood Commission. 

In 1820 my great-grandfather arrived in Hawaii as a pioneer mis- 
sionary, and I am a third generation born in Hawaii. I served in 
World War I as a commissioned officer in the field artillery and in 
World War II as civilian ae to the military governor, Gen. Robert 
C. Richardson, and Adm. O. W. Nimitz. 

My son, fourth generation born i in Hawaii, is a veteran of the Korean 
War, having entered as a private in the infantry, and completed his 
Army service asa first lieutenant. 

My father, Lorrin A. Thurston, was secretary of the Annexation 
Club of Hawaii which organization provided the leadership whereby 
the Hawaiian monarchy was overthrown and a provisional govern- 
ment established, and for some 3 years prior to the annexation of 
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Hawaii:stum the eountey making speeches, writing articles, and 
-urging the United States to annex a Tiewait as a Territory, with the 
hope that one day we would become a State. 

From a study of the efforts of the citizens of Hawaii to secure state- 
hood over a period of 57 years, it is now apparent that the principal 
argument which the opponents of statehood raise is that of commu- 
nism and its possible adverse effect upon the Government of the United 
States if Hawaii is to be admitted as a State. 

A few weeks ago, at the conference of the Democratic Party held 
in San Francisco, wherein many of the principal Democratic repre- 
sentatives of the 11 Western States were present, I had the pr ivilege of 
appearing at a roundtable discussion on statehood for Hawaii, The 
topic of my ¢ address was Communism Does Not and Never Will Con- 
trol Hawaii. 

Copies of that address have been circulated to the Members of Con- 
gress, and, through the courtesy of the Honorable Warren G. Magnu- 
son of W: ashington, it was reprinted in the Congressional Recor don 
Thursday, February 28, 1957. A supplementary - booklet prepared by 
the statehood’ commission, entitled “Hawaii U. S. A., Communist 
Beachhead, or Showcase for Americanism ?” has just been printed and 
is now being distributed to the Members of Congress. 

Today I would like to lay before your honorable body a new facet. 
which, in my opinion, demonstrates through the eyes of others that 
Hawaii is not only fully prepared for statehood, but also is a sound 
patriotic American community in which American capital in large 
amount may be invested safely. 

The electrical industry is one of our most important ones, as it is in 
any city. Due to-the enormous expansion of business and population 
which is in full progress in Hawaii, the Hawaiian Electric Co., prin- 
cipal utility on the island of Oahu wherein lies the majority of Ha- 
waii’s population, faces the necessity of expanding its plant invest- 
ment within the next 5-year period by some $54 million. 

In order to finance this expansion, the directors of the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., extended to Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., The First 
Boston Corp., Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Dean Witter & Co., Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., Lehman Bros., Merrill Ly nch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Smith, Barney & Co., and White, W eld & Co., an invitation to send 
their personal representatives to Hawaii to check on its economy and 

to determine whether Hawaii is a field in which they can, on behalf of 
themselves and their clients, make bond or other investments with a 
reasonable degree of safety. 

Following this visit, the Hawaiian Electric Co. filed a registration 
statement with the Securities Exchange Commission on February 27, 
1957, for the issuance and sale of $6 million first mortgage bonds to: 
take care of necessary construction which must be started in 1957 in 
order to keep abreast of the expanding demands for power in our 
community. 

With full knowledge that within the next 5-year period $42 million 
of additional capital must be invested, the issue has been underwritten 
by 11 underwriters as a result of the favorable reports of their repre- 
sentatives who checked Hawaii and its economies at first hand. 

I submit that this endorsement of Hawaii’s economy is one of the 
greatest tributes that we have had paid to the Territory of Hawaii. 
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These outstanding financial agencies would certainly not have been 
willing to underwrite any bond issues in the above amount and with 
the large additional amounts that are going to be due within the com- 
ing 5-year period unless they were convinced beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the Territory of Hawaii is basically sound and that the 
efforts of Communists will not have a dangerous effect upon their 
investments. 

As a second example of what outsiders think of Hawaii, its safety 
and its economy, I submit the experience of the Hawaiian Telephone 
Co. since World War IT. 

The Hawaiian Telephone Co. maintains the exclusive telephone 
service between all the populated islands of Hawaii. Since World 
War IT it has raised $34 million in new capital. Of this amount $23 
million has been supplied by mainland institutional investors, mainly 
through the purchase of mortgage and debenture bonds as well as 
preferred stocks. The New York banking firm of Kidder, Peabody 
= = has assisted in the placement of a large portion of these. capital 

unds. 

The Hawaiian Telephone Co. forecasts the need of $21 million of 
new capital expenditure by the end of 1959. On March 3, 1957, the 
_ following gentlemen arrived in Hawaii to make a study of its economy 
and to recommend to their principals whether or not bonds or preferred 
‘stock of the Hawaiian Telephone Co. will make a satisfactory invest- 
ment for them and for their clients : 


BE. R. Alexander, vice president and treasurer, Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Montreal, Canada 

George F. Bennett. vice president, State Street Investment Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Charles E. Brown, financial secretary, American National Life Insurance Co., 
Galveston, Tex. ; 

Homer N. Chapin, vice president, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

John Fline, partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, Boston, and other officers 

P. Stokes Gaither, vice president, New England Mutuai Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. . 

Allen D. Harper, vice president, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. ‘ 

Robert C. Johnson, partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ralph A. Metzger, vice president, the Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

William L. Phillips, vice president, the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J. ; 

Graydon Saunders, associate treasurer, the Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, 
Canada ; { 

James H. Torrey, secretary, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. : 

John H. Weedon, vice president, First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. E. R. Alexander, vice president-treasurer, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, summed up the attitude and opinions of the 
above-mentioned gentlemen at the conclusion of their recent visit to 
Hawaii as follows, and I quote: 

The opportunity which we have had during the past 10 days to meet with 
corporate management, bankers, and public officials, and to discuss with them 
the problems of industrial and economic development in the islands, confirms, 
in our opinion, that our policy of increasing our investments here is a proper 
one. ; 

I have for presentation in this record, with the approval of the 
author, Mr. Robert C, Johnson, partner of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
whose principal offices are at 17 Wall Street, New York, a letter dated 
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March 29, 1957, from which I wish to quote the last part of the first 
paragraph which appears on page 3: 


* * * Without exception every one of these men— 
meaning those who were sent to investigate Hawaii— 


were greatly impressed by the economy, the quality of management, and the im- 
portance of Hawaii as an integral part of the United States. It is my belief 
_ that within a relatively short time each of the companies represented will own 
investments in bonds, stock and/or mortgages located in the Hawaiian Islands. 
This group represented total assets in excess of $15 billion. 


I am in hopes that your honorable committee will permit me to insert 
into this record the letters attesting to the truth of the above state- 
ments written by Mr. P. E. Spalding, chairman of the board, the 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., dated March 28, 1957, a letter by Mr. 
J. B. Atherton, president of the Hawaiian Telephone Co., Ltd., dated 
March 28, 1957, and the letter of Mr. Robert C. Johnson, partner of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (See pp. 78-82.) 

You can see from the above that these large investors have made 
a very recent and intensive investigation of the soundness of invest- 
ment opportunities in Hawaii. They have decided to invest consider- 
able amounts for themselves and for their clients. . 

As chairman of the Hawaii Statehood Commission, with my 57 
years of intimate acquaintance with all facets of Hawaii’s political, 
economic and social development, I fully concur with the findings made 
by these impartial investigators. 

I hope and pray. that. you gentlemen will see fit to grant to the 
500,000 Americans in Hawaii the full rights enjoyed by their fellow 
citizens in the 48 States. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Thurston. 

Senator Church? ’ 

Senator Cuurcn. I am wondering, Mr. Thurston, if you have a 
copy of the speech that you made at the conference in San Francisco 
to which you refer, because it was my pleasure to hear that speech. 
And, although it has been incor porated in the Congressional Record. 
I think it would be entirely appropriate to have it incorporated i in the 
record of the hes — gs before this committee. 

Mr. Tuurston. I do not have one with me, Senator, but I would be 
quite happy to supply it. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record, 

Senator Cnurcn. It treats, in full, of the Communist question, and 
T think it would be very helpful to have it in the record. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. We appreciate having 
your statement. 

(The speech of Mr. Thurston, delivered at the San Francisco con- 
ference of the Democratic Party, follows :) 


No VALID REASON FOR DELAYING HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Warren G. Magnuson of Washington in the Senate 
of the United States, Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. President, those of us who attended the important Demo- 
cratic National Committee meeting in San Francisco a few days ago heard some 
stirring and valid arguments for Hawaiian statehood. 

They were made by Lorrin P. Thurston, of Honolulu, chairman of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission, and they lay to rest, once and for all time, the lame excuse 
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that communism threatens to dominate our vibrant and fast-growing Pacific 
Territory. 

I ask unanimous consent that the address may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“COMMUNISM DOES NOT, AND NEVER WILL, CONTROL HAWAII 


“Honorable Madam Chairman, Honorable Delegate Burns, distinguished 
guests, ladies and geutlemen, if you were an enemy of Hawaiian statehood you 
naturally would look around to find reasons why Hawaii is not deserving of 
first-elass American citizenship. You would study the problems involved by non- 
contiguity ; dilution of the Senate’s strength; our economic ability, our education 
and health, our loyalty; and then if you were like a majority, you would seize 
on communism. That’s the best thing to use in trying to defeat statehood for 
Hawaii. 

“It is so easy to say to yourselves and to others, ‘No—we do not want Hawaii 
as a state bacause Communists dominate the Islands. If Hawaii were a State, 
they would be able to send two Senators and two Representatives directly to the 
Congress, providing Moscow with a direct pipeline to the greatest law-making 
body in the world.’ 

“My talk is directed squarely on this entire issue—communism. I have not the 
slightest fear that the facts, if anyone cares to base their arguinent on facts, 
cannot in any possible way substantiate the claims of our‘enemies. The people 
of Hawaii are more aware of the dangers of communism, in my humble belief, 
than the people of any other State. Because they have this realization, they 
have taken more concrete steps to combat this influence—minor as it is in our 
economy—than have any other citizens of the 48 States. 

“In no State of the Union has communism been under more constant sur- 
veillance since 1946 when the Ieaders of the ILWU were identified prominently 
with the Communist cause. Reports of the FBI and other investigating agencies 
at that time indicated that within the Territory of Hawaii they could locate 160 
Communists. Four years later, in 1950, when the House Un-American Activities 
Committee investigated Hawaii at the request of the people of Hawaii they came 
up with a figure of 90; in 1952 J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI came out with a figure 
of 36. The official records certainly do not bear out the charges that communism 
is growing in the Islands; as a matter of fact, they will bear out the fact that 
nowhere under the American flag can one find economic factors which are less 
favorable to the growth of communism than those in Hawaii. 

“Communism flourishes only where low living standards and desperate eco- 
nomic conditions prevail. 

“The exact opposite is the case in Hawaii where the pay of agricultural 
workers, from whom the ILWU leaders get their major support, are the highest 
anywhere in the world. 

“Now let’s see what the people of Hawaii have done to actively combat com- 
munism. Let’s see how farfetehed the claims of our enemies are, that commu- 
nism is going to dominate the political situation in Hawaii. There is no greater 
travesty on truth. I am going to present only nine points for the record that 
prove this statement. There are many others, but I think these will do. 

“1. The 1949 dock strike: For nearly 6 months the ILWU blockaded the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; no ship came in or out, no help was forthcoming from anyone. 
So our Governor called a special session of the legislature which passed laws per- 
mitting, among other things, the Territorial Government to seize and work the 
docks in order to provide our people with necessary food and merchandise. 

“The ILWU leaders used every means at their command to block this legisla- 
tion. They were unsuccessful. 

“2. The 1950 constitutional convention: This convention was authorized by 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii. Its purpose was to draft a charter 
for the new State of Hawaii. Sixty-three delegates were to be elected. Fourteen 
delegates with Communist sympathies ran for election; only two succeeded. 
Shortly after the Communistic affiliations of he first man were made known to the 
members of the convention, he resigned. 

“The convention refused to seat the second because of his unwillingness to 
answer questions about his Communist affiliations. So neither of them had a part 
in the convention. 

“The work of the convention proceeded satisfactorily producing a Constitution 
for the new State which brought forth universal praise of all who studied it. 
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Under its terms the new State would be the first under the American flag to in- 
clude in its charter disqualification of any Communist from holding any public 
office whatsoever. 

“3. The Korean war: At the same time that the constitutional convention was 
going on, America was engaged in the Korean war. The Communists everywhere 
did all they could to discourage America’s participation, but not one of the many 
men from the ILWU who either enlisted or was drafted for service in this war, 
made a single effort to avoid serving their country. Too few people realize 
that the little Territory of Hawaii on a percentage basis lost 4% times as many 
men killed in this war as any State in the Union, yet there was not one case of 
cowardice; there was not one case of desertion; there was not one who refused 
repatriation. I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, if you were the mother or the 
father of one of the 426 boys.who were killed, how would you feel when you 
know that in spite of your boy having given his life in the service of his country 
he officially remains a second-class American? 

“May I ask, Is that American justice? 

“4. You are still in 1950. The new charter above referred to was placed, before 
the voters for ratification. 

“Again, the leaders of the ILWU did everything in their power to prevent 
that ratification. What happened? It was approved by the voters by a 3 to 1 
majority. 

“Where is the Communist power in Hawaii? 

“5. Smith Act trial: Seven members of the ILWU were set for trial under the 
Smith Act, the longest trial in the history of Hawaii. The trial started in 1952, 
and 8 months later, on July 8, 1953, all six were found guilty as charged by as 
representative a jury as could be found in Hawaii. 

“How do you think the citizens of Hawaii feel, when today, almost 3% years 
later, no decision has been rendered Pa the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals here in 
California? 

“6. The 1955 legislature: This was the first legislature to be dominated by the 
Democratic Party. The speaker of the house, for some reasons known only to 
himself, presented a gavel to Harry Bridges. Members of the house rebelled 
against him, 25 to 5; but because they feared that his impeachment as speaker 
would hurt their chances of success in future elections, they permitted him to 
remain on as speaker. 

“But then what happened? After serving in eight sessions of the house, this 
gentleman decided it would be best not to run for the house again, but threw 
his hat into the primaries seeking election as mayor of Honolulu in the 1956 
election. A political newcomer beat him 6% to 1 in the primary election. In his 
own precinct he received only 8 out of 423. votes. 

oe this does not represent repudiation by the voters, I don’t know what could. 

We are still discussing the 1955 legislative session in Hawaii. The leaders 
of the ILWU had two pet measures which they wanted to put across: First was 
the repeal of the dock seizure law enacted in 1949; second a new law which they 
wanted to have enacted granting unemployment benefits for agricultural workers. 

“Our enemies will say that the ILWU dominated the Democratic Party at this 
time. Nothing could be further from the truth. The ILWU leaders did not get 
half-way to first base with either of their measures, though they used every 
means at their command to accomplish their end.’ 

“8, 1956—The ILWU’s defiance of the Eastland committee: Just last Decem- 
ber the ILWU sought to whip up public indignation against Senator Eastland 
and his committee. What right had Senator Eastland to investigate the Com- 
munist situation in Hawaii? Harry Bridges would show them. He would call 
for a 1-day protest walkout by every one of his 26,000 members. 

“What happened? On the day the Eastland hearing started, some 1,500 men 
only, gave up their day’s wages, got together crude placards, and went to the 
palace grounds where the hearing was being held, milled around for a few min- 
utes, then sought shelter from a tropic rain in an auditorium where they talked 
to themselves and the press. What about the other 24,000 union members? 
They did not like the situation. While Harry Bridges and his ILWU leaders 
had brought them tremendous economic advantages which have improved their 
living conditions immeasurably, did they want any part of this insult to a 
United States Senate investigating committee? They certainly did not. One 
minor leader on the island of Hawaii even resigned in protest. 

“We of Hawaii do not know what the result of the Eastland hearings is going 
to be, but we do know that they will contribute tremendously to this record, 
proving beyond a shadow of doubt that the members of the ILWU will not follow 
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their leadership along political lines or lines which do not, in their opinion, relate 
to their economic welfare. 

“9. The 1956 election: Next week the Hawaii Legislature assembles for: its 
1957 session. Never have the ILWU leaders suffered a greater setback from the 
hands of the voters than they did in the last election. Senator Abe of the island 
of Hawaii, bitterly opposed by the ILWU leaders, won. Senator Miyaki, from 
the island of Kauai, which is known as a stronghold of the ILWU, and bitterly 
opposed by the ILWU, was seated. The Honorable Oren E. Long, ex-Governor 
of Hawaii, who is here with us this morning, a bitter opponent of communism, 
was opposed with all of the forces at the ILWU’s command, but he led the ticket 
on the island of Oahu on his debut for election to public office. 

“Also on the island of Oahu, Senator Herbert Lee, who for years has fought . 
the leaders of communism in Hawaii and was also opposed in every way, was 
reelected. 

“The Honorable Senator William H. Heen, president of the Hawaii Senate, 
who has already spoken to you this morning, was also bitterly opposed because 
he has had a part in every anti-Communist movement in the Territory. He was 
reelected handsomely. ; 

“The House of the Hawaii Legislature will also convene this coming week, with 
the Honorable Vincent Esposito unanimously elected as speaker. 

“If there is anyone in Hawaii that the ILWU leaders hate, it is Vincent Espo- 
sito. Where, I ask, is there a shred of proof that the politics of Hawaii are, or 
can be, dominated by the Communist leaders? 

“No, ladies and gentlemen, we are not afraid of these charges of communism. 
We are not afraid that the people of Hawaii will ever permit subversive leaders 
to make progress against American ideals or institutions. There is no single 
fact that our opponents can turn to which, if all of the backgrounds are truthfully 
explored, can furnish their argument with any comfort. 

“Finally, may I comment briefly on the much vaunted Communist propaganda 
machine in Hawaii on which they are reputedly spending one-quarter of a million 
dollars worth of union dues per annum. Their most costly and resultless propa- 
ganda machine is the Honolulu Record, a weekly newspaper whose editor is 
Kosi Ariyoshi, 1 of the 7 convicted in 1953 under the Smith Act as a Communist. 

“Let’s look at this newspaper. According to their statement filed with the 
post office 3,500 copies a week are printed, compared with a circulation of over 
1 million copies per week sold by Honolulu’s two biggest dailies. Of the 3,500 
copies that must serve an ILWU membership of 26,000 and a Territorial popula- 
tion of over 500,000, a goodly number of these copies are purchased by anti-Com- 
munists—businessmen, Government officials, newspapermen, intelligence opera- 
tives, and others, many of whom have no interest except to be alternately offended 
and amused by the crude propaganda which is dished out. 

“Let’s take the last issue, February 7, 1957. It was an 8-page tabloid contain- 
ing a total of 560 column inches of space. What advertising support did it have? 
Just 3 inches. Why? The businessmen have absolutely no confidence in the 
credibility of this—the ILWU’s most expensive propaganda medium. 

“Now let’s look at their second propaganda means—a daily radio program in 
English and rebroadcast in Filipino, presented each weekday afternoon just be- 
fore dinner. It enjoys less listenership than the dullest soap opera on the air. 
The most recent Hooper survey shows that at the time this program is presented, 
6:45 p. m., an average of only 9% percent of Honolulu’s 100,000 radio sets are 
tuned in, on nine stations. Three television stations get and hold the mass 
audience. The ILWU program has a rating of 0.6 percent—in other words, this 
broadcast is reaching at most perhaps 700 listeners, but I believe this program 
has done more than anything else to convince the people of Hawaii that the 
leaders of the ILWU were and are following along the well-established lines by 
which communism in other places is encouraged and fostered—and they will 
have none of it. : 

“Tt is for the ahove reasons that we believe that the ILWU leaders have not 
been able to make one single iota of progress in the political arena and are steadily 
losing face and power in Hawaii: 

“There is one thing which the Eastland committee hearing will help so much to 
bring out, and that is the great need for the Congress of the United States to 
enact a law making it illegal for any union which has known Communists as 
leaders, to be recognized under the Taft-Hartley Act as bargaining agents for 
its union membership. 

“Many unthinking people, and particularly the enemies of statehood for Ha- 
waii, point to the fact that Hawaii employers are playing ‘footsy’ with the ILWU 
in union negotiations ‘to make a quick buck.’ They cannot do otherwise. Be- 
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cause our Government recognizes the ILWU, if our employers did not negotiate 
with them, they would be subject to the penalties of Federallaw. It is my sincere 
hope that the honorable ladies and gentlemen gathered in this convention will 
assist the businessmen of Hawaii and the businessmen of every other State in 
the Union who face the same problem, with national legislation which will cut 
from under the Communists these grounds on which they now stand. 

“It is only by an act of Providence that my only son who was, wounded in the 
Korean war 4 days after he went into battle, is not among the 426 who gave 
their lives for their country. My only hope, ladies and gentlemen, is that that 
voy of mine, with the sons of countless other families of Hawaii who have risked 
their all in defense of their country, will one day he accorded their American 
privilege of being considered first-class American citizens. ._Thank you for your 
time, and please help us where and when you can, to achieve statehood—first- 
elass American citizenship which we have earned the right to have granted to 


us.” : 

Senator Jackson. The Chair understands from Delegate Burns 
that Mr. Robert C. Johnson of Kidder, Peabody & Company, invest- 
ment bankers in New York City, is here and has a brief statement to 
make. 

Mr. Johnson, we will be pleased to hear from you, sir, 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. JOHNSON, PARTNER, KIDDER, PEABODY 
& CO., NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


Mr. Jounson. While I have no prepared statement, I wrote a let- 
ter, outlining my own thinking and that of my partners in New York, 
to Mr. Lorrin P. Thurston, which he referred to in his memo. 

I offered to come down here in the event there were any questions 
pertaining to any part of that letter he might wish to use. 

I have had the p easure of being the host to a group of life insurance 
company top policy-level investment department managers, to Mr. 
George Bennett who runs one of the large investment trusts in the 
country and is also connected with Harvard College, and Mr. Weedon 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 

Consequently, when Mr. Thurston referred to the 11 gentlemen, 12 
including a partner of my own, that were in Hawaii recently, I, as 
host, felt that I should be here in the event you wished to question me 
about that group. 

I brought a similar group of people, 8 in number, in 1950, represent- 
ing 6 other life insurance companies, from Boston right across. the 
country to Los Angeles, on a similar trip. And we in my firm feel 
so strongly about the economy of Hawaii and the fact that it is a most 
important part of the United States that we started an educational 
campaign back in 1950 as a result of work that I had been engaged 
in in 1948 and 1949 and during the spring of 1950. 

The six senior officers that accompanied me on that trip all rec- 
ommended, and their companies did purchase either bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks of Hawaiian companies within 2 years after their return 
from the trip. 

It was because of the success of that venture in educating American 
peols of capital in what Hawaii had to offer that we went through with 
this recent trip and brought out the representatives of 11 more com- 
panies, figuring that we had to show them the opportunities for invest- 
ment in a portion of the United States which was not too well known. 
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Senator Jackson. Are you a partner in the firm of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.? 

r. Jonnson, I am, yes. 

Senator Jackson. I take it then that you feel that investments in 
Hawaii are good, and you recommend them in general to your clients. 
You have had the occasion, I believe, to participate in the financing 
of the Hawiian Electric Co. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Jackson. You have sold securities to finance this long- 
term expansion involving about $54 million ? 

. JoHNSON. We have been a participant in this current issue, 
which was just marketed in the amount of $F million. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but it is a part of an overall program that 
will aggregate in the 5-year period $54 million according to this state- 
ment, 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Then, likewise, you are interested in helping to 
assist in the sale of securities in connection with the Hawaiian Tele- 
_ phone Co. expansion. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Is it your feeling that business investments in 
Hawaii are a good risk in general? 

I am not asking you to speak about any specific company, because 
naturally it will vary in any community depending on what the enter- 

rise is. 
R Mr. Jounson. I should like to answer that in this way: Hawaii is 
an area of investment we consider to be very sound. From there on in- 
vestigation is the first order of business. 

Senator Jackson. I am only directing my question to the general 
situation. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You would discriminate in any State or any area 
as to a specific type of investment ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Jackson. You would not suggest that they go into the lum- 
ber business, to build a sawmill or something in Hawaii because they 
hardly have timber resources ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would not suggest that they might not build one 
because the lumber business and woodworking business has become a 
big business in Hawaii and will grow. " 

Senator JACKSON. But, anyway, you are satisfied with the economy 
as it is today as far as your general observations are concerned, and you 
are particularly interested, I take it, as an investment banker in the 
future in Hawaii, and you feel that it is good from a businessman’s 
point of view in general ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. At least, your company has sufficient faith to be 
willing to participate in the sale of securities to handle the expansion 
of two of these utilities? 

Mr. Jounson. My company has done practically all of the mainland 
banking for the telephone company since 1948, and I have had the 
pleasure of handling all of those pieces of business. We have also 
done three pieces of banking for the Honolulu Gas Co., obviously 
serving the gas public utility services in the city and county of Hon- 
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olulu. We have been a participant in the Hawaiian Electric financing, 
managed by Dillon, Read and Withers, joint managers. When I am in 
Hawaii I am constantly looking over industrial opportunities and try- 
ing to help people out there when they need money for growing busi- 
nesses. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. I would like to know, for my information, 
whether the investment that has been made by American insurance 
companies has been large in Hawaii up to the present time. Has it 
been substantial ? 

Mr. Jonnson. It would be difficult for me to tell you how much it 
is because obviously we have no way of checking the total. I would 
guess that mainland insurance companies, including bonds of the Ter- 
ritory and city and county of Honolulu, the three Oahu utilities, the 
Maui Electric Co. in the Island of Maui, the Hilo Electric Co. on the 
big island of Hawaii, could have investments in Hawaii substantially 
in excess of $100 million, possibly in excess of $150 million, but that 
is just a guess on my part. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you anticipate that these investments will 
grow in the future? 

Mr. Jounson. I most certainly do. 

Senator Cuurcu. And that anticipation, I assume, is based on your 
appraisal that the economy in Hawaii is essentially sound. 

Mr. Jonson. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Johnson, as the various States have come 
into the Union your investment firm, which has been in business for 
a long time, has noticed whether investments grow in those States 
and become more solid than they were when the areas were Territory. 
Has that been the experience of your firm ? 

Mr. Jounson. That has been the experience of our firm, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Were conditions somewhat unsettled in Okla- 

-homa until there was a stable government put in under statehood? 

Mr. Jounson. I can’t answer that from the personal view of ex- 
perience. 

Senator ANpERsoNn. Well, if you were to go into Hawaii and it was 
a State where your investors generally would know what their rights 
were as against what their rights are under a Territory, would it not 
be ongian to attract venture capital to Hawaii than it is at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. It would be. 

Senator Anperson. And would that venture capital probably not 
be better safeguarded than it is where there is some question of Terri- 
torial rights ? 

What I am trying to say is this, that Hawaii and Alaska have to 
come back and ask the Congress of the United States to pass special 
legislation for them repeatedly whereas if they had statehood they 
could proceed to handle their own affairs, I think, in a more business- 
like and proper fashion. Would it not be your experience that it is a 
little easier for a community to operate under statehood than it is in a 
~~ form where this committee has to be a sort of legislature 

or it ? 
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Mr. Jonnson. It is my own feeling that it; would be much easier, 
and I know from: personal experience that the potential market of 
capital available for investment would be increased many times, 

Senator Anperson. I only want to say to you that I have been re- 
cently engaged in studying a little bit on what happened in my home 
State: of New Mexico when statehood \was achieved. ,There was a 
flow of new capital into it.. There was a stability that capital had not 
known before. ‘The investment houses in New York and Cleveland, 
Chicago and Boston looked at: it much more favorably, and I know 
the same thing happened in our sister State of Arizona, which came 
in simultaneously or nearly so with New Mexico. 

I naturally would assume that the same sort of financial benefits 
would follow by the admission of Hawaii as a State. Not that it is 
not very attractive now while it is still a Territory. 

Mr. Jounson: I am sure it would, and I must agree with you 100 
percent because I have had many offices of large life companies and 
pension funds refuse to even consider an investment in Hawaii be- 
cause it is not a State. In the event it did become a State, then they 
would beglad’to look at investments out there. 

Senator Jackson. Are you concerned at all about the allegations, 
the statements that have appeared in the press in conection with the 
infiuence of the ILWU, the Longshoremen’s Union in Hawaii? 

Mr. Jonnson. I am not concerned; no. 

Senator Jackson. It does not bother you as an investment banker / 

Mr. Jounson.’ And it has not bothered any of the men that I have 
had out there on inspection trips to Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. I think you 
have been most helpful in dealing with a very important phase of this 
matter; namely, the future business possibilities of Hawaii. We ap- - 
preciate your helpful statement. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, sir. 

Delegate Burns. The next witness will be Mr. Katsuro Miho, a 
member of the Statehood Commission and an attorney at law in 
Honolulu. 

Senator Jackson. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF KATSURO MIHO, MEMBER, HAWAII STATEHOOD 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Mino. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement to make. 

I have appeared before you many times. My name, as you just 
heard, is Katsuro Miho. My parents came to Hawaii 46 years ago-as 
immigrants from Japan. After graduating from the public schools 
of Hawaii, I finished my prelegal work at the University of Utah, and 

aduated from George Washington University Law School in 1938. 

am a member of the bar of Hawaii and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Asa longtime member of the Statehood Commission, and based on 
my experiences, [ would like to present a glimpse of statehood from. 
the international standpoint, especially the Asiatic. 

Statehood for Hawaii will strengthen immeasurably America’s lead- 
ership in Asia and the world. 

The majority of our parents in Hawaii came from Asia and the 
Pacific islands. Our cultural ties to Asia are therefore close. 
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In my many travels to the Orient, I am’ always reminded. of the in- 
terest Asiatic peoples have in statehood for Hawaii. Just last month, 
Dr. Mohammed Roem, former Vice Prime Minister of Indonesia, in 
addressing the Legislature of Hawaii, stated that his people.were 
watching to see if the United States will grant statehood to “racially 
tolerant Hawaii.” I believe he expressed the feeling of nearly all 
Asiatic leaders and their people. fam invariably asked on my. trips 
to Japan whether Hawaii has been accepted as a State. 

Two years ago when the University of Hawaii joined with the Uni- 
versity of California and the University of Chicago in holding.a con- 
ference on race relations in world perspective, the 40 experts on raceire- 
lations and culture contacts, who came from South Africa, England, 
Burma, et cetera, unanimously agreed to meet in Hawaii, They knew 
and wanted to study at firsthand American democracy where, the 
majority of its citizens were Asiatic and Polynesian in origin. 

If it 1s true that Asia is where the course,of world history for the 
next century will be determined and if it is true that racial adjustment 
is one of the most important issues facing the world today, then in my 
humble opinion statehood for Hawaii will achieve for America.a moral 
victory in international relations that no other single act of this Con- 
gress may match. 

Senator Jackson. That was a very fine statement. 

Mr. Mruo. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. We appreciate very much thé invaluable contri- 
bution made by the Japanese people and people of Japanese ancestry 
as well as the other people in Hawaii from Asia and the Pacific islands. 

I think more and more people in the United States understand more 
fully the nature of that great contribution. 

Mr. Mino. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Anderson. 

Senator AnpErson. You have testified here before, and. you testi- 
fied strongly in favor of statehood. 

Mr. Mino. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Has anything happened in the intervening 
period that lessens in any way your interest in statehood ? 

Mr. Mruo. Senator Anderson, I am more enthusiastic, and I speak 
for the people of Hawaii, than ever before. And we are very confident, 
as never before, that we will achieve statehood. 

Senator Jackson. Has anything happened in world relations that 
makes it less desirable to bring Hawaii in than before? 

’ Mr. Mino. I think it istheopposite, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I think so, too, but I am happy to have you say 
that. 

Mr. Mrno. Yes. 

In meeting the people of the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, Hong 
Kong, it surprises me always to find that they are actually interested 
in our aspirations for statehood. 

Senator Jackson. There was a great deal of concern in the United 
—— when President Magsaysay | met a very untimely death because 

e vegarded the Philippines as a great help to us in our international 
ao We did that because they were demonstrating what we 
were trying to evolve. 

Now if Hawaii achieves statehood, do'you not think that something 
of the same feeling which Magsaysay gave to the people of Asia would 
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be available from many leaders in Hawaii if there were statehood there 
and we demonstrated our willingness to bring this racially mixed 
group into our system of States in the United States ? 

Mr. Mino. Most certainly. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. I would just like to commend our witness for his 
statement, and say that I was out in China at the time that the 
Philippines were granted their independence, and, from my contact 
with a great many Chinese people at that time, I can testify that, in my 
opinion, no other single act that. the United States did out there con- 
tributed so much to increasing American prestige among the Asiatic 
peoples. And I cannot help but feel, owing to that personal experi- 
ence, that the granting of statehood to Hawaii would be an act that 
would be at once recognized and understood throughout all Asia, and 
would prove most helpful to the interests of our country. 

Mr. Mrno. We need them, Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. Indeed wedo.  - 

I thank you for your statement. 

Delegate Burns. The next witness will be Hon. Ward Russell, mem- 
ber of the house of representatives of the Territorial legislature. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Russell, you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF WARD RUSSELL, MEMBER OF TERRITORIAL 
LEGISLATURE, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Russevu. May I preface my remarks by saying that, as the 
Delegate has informed you, my statement has just come off the press, 
so to speak. I have not had the opportunity to edit it. 

Senator Jackson. You may do so if you find errors, certainly. 

Mr. Russevi. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed an honor to have the opportunity to 
aveett before you to plead the cause of statehood for. Hawaii. 

name is Ward Russell. I ama Republican representative from 
the Fourth district to the present session of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii. The fourth district is on the island of Oahu and 
is our largest representative district in terms of registered voters, . 
having approximately 45 percent of the registered voters of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 
nator JAcKson. I am sure, Mr. Russell, that this unanimous, 
democratic delegation will not hold that against you. 

Mr. Russert. Well, if I may have the privilege of reading my next 
paragraph, I think you will see that I have the support of my Demo- | 
cratic colleagues of Hawaii. 

I am here today as the official representative of the Democrat-con- 
trolled house of representatives of the Territory, the motion to send 
me having been made by our Democrat majority floor leader and sec- 
onded by a fellow Democrat. 

Incidentally, one of the stanch Democrat supporters of our delegate 
rose to the floor of the House and made a very nice speech about my 
background and qualifications for this appointment. 

I was born and grew up in the town of Hilo on the island of Hawaii. 
I have lived and worked in the islands all my life. Up until I was 
about 13 years old my playmates were almost entirely the Hawaiian 
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children and children of the Americans of Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipino ancestry who lived in the plantation camp next to our home. 

Some of these children are the business, political, professional and 
labor leaders of our community today. Two of them—close friends 
of mine—now hold prominent positions in ILWU local units on the 
island of Hawaii. But they are as stanch Americans as any of us 
here in this room today. 

My family came to Hawaii in 1898 from Illinois and Wyoming. 
My late father was an attorney who served in our Territorial Senate 
for many years as Senator from the Island of Hawaii. My maternal 

randfather was one of the early builders of the islands having been 
in the real estate business until he was appointed Postmaster of Hono- 
lulu, a position he held until he retired. Incidentally, a maternal 
great uncle of mine was a United States Treasurer. . 

I think you might be interested in my own political life. I was 
first elected as a representative in 1950, and served in the 1951 session 
of our legislature and the succeeding session of 1953. In the Demo- 
cratic landslide of 1954 in Hawaii I was defeated. Running again 
this past November, I was reelected, beating out a number of those 
Democrats who had been elected two years previous. Another fellow 
Republican in the same district who was also defeated in 1954 also 
regained his seat this year. 

n our district we have 6 elected representatives, and in the 1954-55 
session of our legislature there were 5 Democrats and 1 Republican. 
This year there is an even balance of power, 3 Republican and 3 
Democrats. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a product of Hawaii’s schools, having attended 
public and private school in the islands. Unfortunately, I did not go 
to college, as my parents died when I was 13 years old. I went to work 
when I was 16, and have worked on all the major of our so-called 
neighbor islands. That is, the islands of Maui, Hawaii and Kauai, and 
I have visited every island in our chain. I have gone to school with, 
worked with, lived with, and played with the people on these islands— 
the people of Hawaii. And, tomy knowledge, you cannot find a people 
more instilled with the basic ideologies and principles of Americanism. 

Throughout Hawaii, just as here on the mainland, we have our rural 
and urban areas. Many of our rural areas consist of small towns sur- 
rounded by large sugar or pineapple plantations. But these are not 
our only farmers. 

Along the Kona coast which stretches for a distance of about 60 miles 
on the western side of the big island of Hawaii live hundreds of small 
coffee growers. In Waimea, a truck farming area just north of Kona, 
the advent of new water resources and transportation facilities: has 
brought an influx of new vegetable farmers to the area already known 
as Hawaii’s breadbasket. These people, these farmer citizens of 
Hawaii, are too often overlooked when we think and talk about the 
people who are interested in statehood for Hawaii. 

Just who are the people of Hawaii? What do they think? How 
do they act? Who are they? 

There are the farmers, the small independent sugar growers who 
market their crops to the large plantations and the many diversified 

farmers who stretch from one end of our island chain to the other. 
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Tn Hawaii we grow coffee on small, often 20-acre family’plots. But 
from these farms is produced some of the finest coffee in the world. 
The yield per acre, incidentally, is the highest in the world. 

There are the truck farmers from Waimea which would remind you 
~ ey of Montana with its steep mountains and rolling pasture 
and. ° 

There are the mango, macadamia nut, papaya, banana and passion 
fruit: growers on the islands of Kauai and Maui. 

There are the small ranchers andthe big ranchers producing excel- 
lent beef on some of the worst-looking Javal land you’ve ever Seen. 

There are the shopkeepers in all these rural communities. There are 
the school teachers, the government workers, the nurses, the secre- 
taries and the rest of the parts which go to make up a full community. 

There are the commercial fishermen with whom I have searched for 
tuna on many occasions. 

There are the workers in the electric power industry and in the tele- 
we business, of whom Iam one. Iam an employee of the Hawaiian 

elephone Co., which Mr. Thurstor and Mr. Falisbon just mentioned 
in their testimony. 

I have 1,500 fellow telephone workers spread throughout the islands 
who are eagerly looking forward to the day, late in October of this 
year, when the new transpacific submarine telephone cable similar to 
the transatlantic cable will go into service. In Honolulu we operate 
one of the most efficient and up-to-date telephone systems in the world, 
having had dial service since 1910. ’ 

It is all these people who want and deserve first class citizenship. 
It is these people, many of them second, third and fourth generation 

‘Americans, who are possessed with a fierce pride in that citizenship. 
These are the people of Hawaii who are deserving of statehood. I 
know how deeply and strongly they feel about this issue because I’ve 
ae with them, and some of them are the closest friends I have in this 
world. 

For me, it has been most disappointing to see how, time and time 
again, as Congress has debated our statehood bill, these people have 
had their hopes and aspirations raised, only to be crushed again and 
again. It is these people, however, who still hope, who still aspire to 
what they consider to be their just and proper status. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in conclusion I would like to say just 
this. My appearance before this committee is something for which 1 
have hoped for many years. I have long dreamed of the day when, 
as a Caucasian, I could plead the cause of my fellow non-Caucasian 
citizens, particularly those of Japanese ancestry, before the Congress 
of the United States. This has been one of my greatest ambitions and 
Iam deeply grateful for the fact that it has finally come true. 

It has been difficult to find the right words to tell and explain to — 
ay what in my heart I know to be the right and just thing that should 

e done, and I want to thank you very much for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

‘Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Russell, for that 
statement. 

Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Russell, there is one question that I would 
like to see answered. 
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Some years ago when we were dealing with this question of statehood 
some Democrats held back because they thought we might get two 
Republican Senator's from over there: 

Now some Republicans are holding back because they think we might 
get two Democratic Senators from over there. 

It just happens that when New Mexico and Arizona were brought 
in, they tried to balance it wp, and certain Democrats left their party 
and o cially became Republicans in order to make sure that there 
would not be an imbalance in the Senate, that there would be two 
Democrats perhaps from Arizona and two Republicans from New 
Mexico. And there were, to begin with. But it did not last. 

We have had a good many Democratic Senators from New Mexico 
in the last 20 or 30 years, and we have had some Republicans ‘from 
Arizona. 

My only purpose in reciting that is to ask you if you think Hawaii 
would be different from the average State in the Union that is perhaps 
a close northern State where it shifts back and forth from one party 
to another. Do-you think there is any absolute guaranty that the 
Senators or Congressmen from Hawaii would be either Republicans 
or Democrats and that either party should vote against statehood on 
that basis ? 

Mr. Russeun. I don’t think there is any reason to believe that we 
will have either one or the other party continue in prominence as far 
us our political picture is concerned. I believe it could swing either 
way at any time. 

Senator Anperson. And sometimes the individual candidate may 
have something to do with it, just as he does in our State where a Demo- 
crat gets elected by a very substantial majority while President Eisen- 
hower carries the State very substantially the other way. I am re- 
ferring to two people who are present now. Senator Jackson did that 
in 1952, and Senator Church in 1956. Both were elected to the Senate 


‘in-years when there was a heavy Republican swing nationally in their 


States. 

Let me ask you then specifically do you think any Democrats have 
voted against statehood on the theory that the Senators would always 
be Republican? And do you think that any Republicans have voted 
against statehood on the theory that the Senators would always be 
Democrats ? 

Mr. Russeta.. Absolutely not. 

Senator Anperson. Do you think it is peirhiitly safe for Republicans 
and Democrats to go ahead and vote for statehood and take their 
chances ¢ 

Mr. Russext. I certainly do. 

Senator Anprerson. And so doT. 

Senator Jackson. What you are saying, in substance; Mr. Russell, 
is that you do have some independent- thinking people out in Hawaii, 
and they can and do and will in the future decide elections? 

Mr. Russety. I think that the results of the past have demonstrated 
that conclusively. 

Senator ANvErson. They say put it off, put it off. 

Well, as far as I am concerned, I am ready to vote for teen 
for Hawaii and statehood for Alaska collectively or individually. 
Bring them in together if need be, as I would like to have done and 
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still would like to have done. But if they brought them in individually 
it would not cause me to vote against the bills. 

I still feel that the people who live in these Territories are compe- 
tent to select the ones thay may want to be their United States Senators 
and Congressmen, and I for one am glad to let them have a chance to 
do so. And I think that the granting of statehood at a time when 
there is a Democratic Congress and a Republican President might be 
a pretty good thing. ) 

Senator Jackson. I think you might have made a very pertinent 
point, Senator Anderson. I think that the people of Hawaii are just 
as independent as they are in my State, and if you look at the voting 
returns in the State of Washington you can see only one thing running 
through it, and that is complete independence. 

The next witness is Mike Masaoka, representing the Japanese 
Citizens League. 


STATEMENT OF MIKE MASAOKA, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE 


Mr. Masaoxa. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mike Masoaka. I am 
the Washington representative of the Japanese-American Citizens 


ague. 

Untoutnateky, because I was told I would testify tomorrow after- 
noon, I do not have my prepared statement with me. However, with 
your permission, I would like to file it tomorrow. 

Senator Jackson. You may do so. 

Mr. Masaoxa. As the chairman is well aware, there are seven chap- 
ters of our Japanese-American Citizens League in his State of Wash- 
ington, and almost everyone consistently, from way back, has advo- 
cated not only your own election as Senator and as Representative but 
also statehood for Hawaii. 

For the benefit of the Senator from Idaho, may I point out to him 
that all five of our chapters in his State also have endorsed statehood 
for Hawaii. Incidentally, also for Alaska. 

I think Mr. Miho presented pretty well the thoughts that I was 
going to express, that the great trend in world affairs which seems to 

ocus the attention in the future of America in the vast Pacific Basin, 
where two-thirds of the world’s population resides, dictates that it is 
in America’s interest to give statehood to Hawaii because, as pointed 
out by Senator Church and others, this could be perhaps the greatest: 
single contribution which the Congress of the United States can make 
to win the hearts and the minds of the vast numbers of people of Asia 
who today are uncommitted. 

Perhaps the future history of the world will be written around the 
Pacific Babin, And, uniquely and coincidentally, Hawaii happens to 
be the center of a great wheel, of a hub as it were, of the Pacific Basin. 
And if Hawaii, as the showcase of democracy, can be accepted by her 
fellow American States as an equal then, more than words, more than 
money, more than military aid, it will be convincing demonstration to 
the Asian people that America means what it says and says what it 
means. 

Because of Asian populations in Hawaii, some Americans have a 
tendency to deride or even to discount statehood for Hawaii. The 
fact of the matter is that the Communists have been given an easy and 
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gratuitous weapon to use against the United States, in that they point 
out that as long as Hawaii is denied statehood it means that America 
does not truly and sincerely believe in equality and brotherhood of 
peoples, that peoples of Asian and African ancestry cannot make as 
good Americans as any other group in the view of the American 
Government. 

I am sure that Senator Jackson particularly is aware of the great 
contributions which Americans of Japanese ancestry have made in 
World War II, for many of our greatest heroes came from his State, 
as they did from Idaho, too. 

I think that the war record of Japanese-Americans illustrates that 
Americanism is a matter of the mind and heart and not of race or 
ancestry. I think that the slant of one’s eyes does not indicate the 
slant of one’s heart, and that the supreme test made in the field in 
World War II and Korea adequately demonstrates that, in spite of 
what can be said, there is no part of America which is more American 
than Hawaii. 

It may be noncontiguous in terms of geography, but in terms of 
sentiment and allegiance to the United States, it certainly: is con- 
tiguous. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, may I again repeat that our organization, 
as well as hundreds of other national organizations here in the United 
States, all American organizations, endorse statehood for Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Masaoka, we certainly want to compliment 
you for that eloquent statement. I do not see how you can improve 
on it ina prepared statement. 

Senator Cuurcn. I concur. 

Senator Jackson. Your extemporaneous statement, will look won- 
derful in the record, and the eloquent way in which you presented it, 
I know, will have a profound effect on this committee, and we do want 
to thank you for the points that you have brought out so well. 

I think it might be helpful, if you have any information with refer- 
ence to Communist propaganda on this point, if you would submit that 
information for the record. Would that be possible ? ' 

Mr, Masaoxa. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Would you do that? And, with the help of Dele- 
gate Burns, that information might be available. That is, how the 

ommunists have been exploiting this issue to win over people in 
Asia. We would like to have that in the record. I think it would be 
very effective. (See p. 40.) 

Senator Anderson, will you mind taking over at this point. 

Senator Church, did you have any questions? 

Senator Cxurcn. I only wanted to underline what you had to say, 
Mr. Masaoka, with reference to the war record of the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans in Hawaii. 

I had an opportunity to serve with a number of Nisei in the Far East 
in situations where their problem, if a problem existed, was the most 
pointed that it could be anywhere on any war front because there were 
situations in which they contended against the Japanese armed forces 
directly. 

And I have never known a group ef men who displayed a greater 
dedication to-duty or who demonstrated a more steadfast loyalty to 
their country than those Nisei. 
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And so I just want vou to know that the expression that you have 
so eloquently made here today confirms and conforms with my own 
experience during the war. And I just want to add my per sonal state- 
ment/of affirmation in that respect. 

Mr. Masaoxa. Thank you, Senator, 

One reason I am here is because I served as a mainland J apanese- 
American with our colleagues from Hawaii in the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team: And one reason we would like to see recognition given 
to Hawaii as.a matter of recognition is because we think, as comrades 
in arms, they were unexcelled. 

As the Senator from New Mexico knows, one of the great heroes 
among the Japanese-Americans, as well as among all Americans is a 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner, Hiroshi Miyamura, who hap- 
pens to live in Gallup, N. Mex. Another Nisei war hero, Dan Aoki 
happens to be an administrative assistant to Mr. Burns, and he served 
with many Hawaiians and won his Medal of Honor in Korea. And 
T am sure that Mr. Miho joins with me in urging the Senator from 
New Mexico and this committee to vote for statehood for Hawaii | 
quickly. 

Senator ANpgerson. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Masaoka’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE IN SuPPoRT OF 
STATEHOOD FoR HAWAII 


Statehood for the deserving Territory of Hawaii has been one of the major 
postwar legislative ébjectives of the National Japanese American Citizens League 
(JACL), the only national organization representing Americans of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States. The JACL, which is composed entirely of Ameri- 
ean Citizens, most but not all of whom are of Japanese ancestry, has some 88 
chapters and members in 32 States and the District of Columbia. Interestingly 
enough, JACU has one or more chapters in each of the States represented by 
members of the committee that is considering this vital legislation. 


Favorable action urged 

In urging early and faverable action on legislation authorizing the admission 
of the Territory of Hawaii into the Federal Union as a full-fledged State, on an 
equal footing with the other States in all respects whatsoever, JACL does not be- 
lieve that it is necessary to repeat at this time the many arguments and appeals 
that have persuaded this committee, as well as its counterpart committee in the 
House, on several occasions in the past decade to report favorably measures for 
this same purpose. As we understand it, about the only novel suggestion in 
some of the pending bills is that they propose admission of this Pacific Territory 
as a State, rather than going through the formalities of enabling authority that 
may now be bypassed inasmuch as Hawaii has already adopted a model constitu- 
tion. 


Hawaii qualifies for statehood 


As Americans, most of whose members reside in the western part of this coun- 
try and particularly along the Pacific coast, JACL members believe—as did so 
nmiany congressional committees in the past—that by every legitimate standard 
Hawaii qualifies for statehood. We are convinced that it is in our national self- 
interest that this “island paradise” that lies at the crossroads of the Pacific be 
welcomed into the sisterhood of States; that from the viewpoint of national se- 
curity, international commitments, economic and commercial implications, and 
social well-being, statehood for Haw aii will benefit the Nation. 


Economic advantages 


Since Hawaii's significant location—as the hub of a huge wheel around which 
revolves the vast reaches of the mighty Pacific Ocean, touching upon more na- 
tions and peoples than the rest of the world combined—cannot be minimized, 
the economic advantages of increased transpacifie trade to this Nation of state- 
hood should not be overlooked. 
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There aré many of us who feel that the westward march of, progress, assures 
that the next great era of civilization will be around the Pacific Basin, where 
most of the earth’s population resides, where the markets for our goods are to 
be developed, where the natural resources we need to satisfy our ever-growing 
economy are stored, where trade and commerce yet undreamed of waits to. be 
exploited. 

lawaii is the logical center of all these activities and under statehood—as 
has been demonstrated when every other territory attained the status of a 
State—tremendous economic growth will result; redounding to the benefit of the 
entire country, with special emphasis for the nearby west coast. 


JACL’8 special concern 


Moreover, as Americans of Japanese ancestry, JACL members also believe 
that we are equipped especially to testify to the reactions that statehood will ac- 
tivate among the peoples and nations of Asia at a critical time in our history 
when our interests in the Par East and the Pacific are greater and more crucial 
than ever. 

Because of its large population of persons of Asian aneestry, the treatment 
which our Nation accords to Hawaii is under constant scrutiny in the so-called 
Afro-Asian area—where more than two-thirds of the world’s population reside— 
by the free nations, the neutral countries, and the Communist pawns, as reflecting 
the opinions and the feelings of the United States toward. orientals generally. 

It is no secret in Asia—and one constantly exploited by, the Communists—that 
a racist disinclination to accepi persons. of. oriental, origin on the same footing 
with those of European background has been one of the strongest forces working 
against statehood for Hawaii... This unfortunate attitude hampers.our_ inter- 
national efforts to gain for the free world the minds and the hearts of the peoples 
whose support may be pivotal to the surviyal of the world as we know and like it. 

It is not enough to say that we believe in the equality of nations when at. the 
same time we continue to deny to one geographical and. political segment of our 


' country the same equality of representation and autonomy that we.extend to 


most of our country. It is inconsistent that we call upon other powers to: rec- 
ognize the free determination of peoples when we refuse to practice that same 
principlein regard to a longtime Territory, whose population has overwhelmingly 
determined,in free elections that they desire statehood status, 


Japan’s position as an ally 


At the moment, the people and the Government of new Japan look with great 
favor on American leadership, though the Communist enemy is attempting to con- 
vert them into neutrals and subsequently into satellites.| In this troubled era, 
we need to keep Japan as a friend: and an ally, for of all the nations in the Far 
East she has the skills, the production, and the manpower to provide a truly 
formidable bulwark against Communist encroachment from the West. 

Because the United States recognized the part that a new and free Japan could 
play in the post-World War II era, after the end of hostilities in 1945, we provided 
her with a benevolent and provident occupation, unprecedented in world history. 
In 1952, the United States signed a treaty of peace with Japan that was more 
in the nature of reconcilation than of victor and vanquished. In 1952, too, the 
Congress enacted the Immigration and Nationality Act that, among other pro- 
visions, repealed the Japanese (and other orientals) Exclusion Act of 1924 and 
extended to Japan and all Asia token immigration quotas based upon the same 
national origins formula that governs all basic immigration into the United 
States. 


Asian nations built up 


In the meantime, the United States has granted independence to the Philip- 
pines, economic and military aid to the newly independent nations ef.free Asia 
and the South Pacific, and mutual security pacts against the common, foe—all 
at great expense to this country but, nevertheless, in our-own enlightened self- 
interest and at a price far less expensive than the cost of world war III.. The Jes- 
son of Korea cannot be ignored in any appraisal of our stake in the omee mystic 
Orient. ° ; 

Thus, statehood for Hawaii with its large Asian population is the next logi¢al 
step in our Pacific adventure, for to the peoples of the vast Pacifie Basin 'the 
Hawaiian Islands is the test of our good will and our good intentions. 


Affirmation of faith ; 
To hold off Hawaiian statehood any longer is to nullify, the great, gains we 


have made in all of Asia, and particularly im Japan, at a time when the Soviet 
Union and Red China are:mounting their greatest psychological. and economic 
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offensive in these same areas where we have given so much of blood and treasure. 
It will mean to these peoples who have long been suspicious of the so-called 
Western Powers that the United * .ates is not yet ready to throw off our tradi- 
tional anti-orientalism. It will mean another potent propaganda weapon we 
have given gratuitously to the enemy. 

To grant statehood to Hawaii now will be a reaffirmation of our new policy 
of giving equal concern and equal opportunities to all peoples interested in free- 
dom and democracy. But more, it will give to the United States and to the free 
world a new citizenry which, by its very background, is best qualified to explain 
our ideals and our objectives to the peoples-of Asia and to interpret for us the 
hopes and aspirations of most of the world’s population. 

Statehood for Hawaii is more than a political issue of the moment; it is an 
international token of our real intentions in dealing with the problems of this 
tension-filled world. Only illogically and self-defeatingly can we preach democ- 
racy to others while denying proper and long-overdue recognition to a deserving 
Territory in our own front yard because of its Asian population. 


JACL’s reason for being 5 

Anti-Asian prejudices, and particularly anti-Japanese discrimination, becleud- 
ing our laws and social practices, led to the birth of the JACL in the deeade fol- 
lowing World War I. From the beginning, JACL dedicated its resources, talents, 
and energies to the task of gaining for persons of Asian ancestry, particularly 
those of the Japanese race, full acceptance into the American community, of 
making available to them the full privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 
As Americans and members of a minority, we do not expect less. As Americans 
and believers in the democratic enterprise, we cannot demand more. - 

The disposition of this legislation, therefore, is of utmost importance to the 
members of JACL, who are in the main Americans of Japanese ancestry, since, 
especially in the past, discussion of statehood for Hawaii invariably resurrected 
old slanders against persons of Asian origin, impugning their loyalty and ques- 
tioning their assimilability into a democratic social order in spite of the clear 
and eloquent record. 

While the race question has not been brought to the fore publicly of late as 
it has been in the immediate past, the covert fear of admitting into the Union a 
State whose residents are dominantly of Asian extraction has been one of the 
primary obstacles blocking congressional approval of statehood for Hawaii. 

Therefore, since others have, and will discuss. other issues involved in this 
statehood question, our testimony will address itself to the contributions of one 
racial minority, the persons of Japanese ancestry, to the welfare of Hawaii in 
particular and of the United States in general. 


Japanese in Hawaii prior to World War IT 

Though the dramatic story of the loyalty of persons of Japanese ancestry in 
Hawaii during and after World War II is comparatively well known to most 
interested Americans, their earlier contributions are no less important and 
significant. 

The early Japanese immigrants worked on the plantations and helped develop 
the economy of the Territory.. They fished off the shores and pioneered in the 
presently, lucrative commercial fishing of that area. They helped develop trade 
with the Orient, and Hawaii became known as the gateway to the Far East. 
In agriculture, in commerce and trade, in fishing, in horticulture, and in every 
aspect of human endeavor in Hawaii, they left their mark as enterprising, thrifty 
people whose first great love was the islands to which they had migrated in 
search of opportunities and liberties they could not find in their homeland of 
Japan. 

They early began to participate in community activities and learned to appre- 
ciate the democratic way of life. They sent their children to the public schools 
and they demonstrated their real Americanism in the loyalty and allegiance they 
inculcated in their children, a loyalty and allegiance which proved itself in 
World War II. 


War record of persons of Japanese ancestry in Hawaii 

In World War II, American citizens of Japanese ancestry (Nisei) in Hawaii 
formed the all-Nisei 100th Infantry Battalion. Later, the 100th was integrated 
into the 442d Regimental Combat Team, an all-Nisei outfit composed of volunteers 
from Hawaii and the mainland of the United States. In connection with this 
volunteer combat team, the Army called for only 1,500 volunteers from Hawaii. . 
In less than 3 days, more than 10,000 responded; in.a week, more than 15,000 
had volunteered. The Army decided to accept 2,500. 
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Between them, the 442d and the 100th made history without parallel in 
American military annals. According to the record, they were awarded more 
medals and combat decorations for their size and length of service in the line than 
nany other United States infantry unit in the last or any previous war. 

Fighting in Italy and France, the 100th and 442d became famed as the Purple 
Heart Regiment. They were in 7 major campaigns, suffering 9,486 casualties, 
or 314 percent of their original strength. 

The unit received 18,143 individual decorations and medals and 7 Presidential 
distinguished unit citations. 


Pacific service revealed 


In the Pacific, in the war against the land of their ancestry, thousands of 
Nisei Americans served with equal distinction. For security reasons, little pub- 
licity has been given to the activities of these Japanese Americans against th 
Japanese enemy. 

Today, however, it is known that Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence under Gen. Douglas MacArthur, credited the Nisei in the Pacific, 
who served ‘mainly as combat intelligence troops, with shortening by many 
months the war against Japan. To them, General Willoughby attributed the 
savings of untold thousands of American casualties and billions of dollars. 

In the occupation of Japan, additional thousands of Nisei were called upon to 
serve as the eyes and ears of the occupation, in the role of interpreters and trans- 
lators and administrators. While this occupation duty did not have the color or 
the drama of active combat service, the work of the Japanese Americans con- 
tributed in great measure to the unprecedented success of the American occupa- 
tion in Japan and to the promotion of democratic principles and general goodwill 
towards the United States. 


Alien Japanese record 


On the homefront, resident alien Japanese (Issei), although technically enemy 
aliens during World War II, helped to build airfields and other military installa- 
tions, much of it voluntarily and without pay. 

These alien Japanese in Hawaii contributed generously to the blood bank, 
and actively participated and supported the USO program. Per Capita, it has 
been said that these resident alien Japanese purchased more war bonds than any 
other comparable group in the United States. 

In addition, many alien Japanese who were young enough to qualify volunteered 
for service in the United States Army. At the time these men volunteered, under 
the old Nationality Act of 1940 and previous statutes, they were ineligible for 
naturalization. The Congress amended the naturalization privileges extended to 
most other aliens who served in our Armed Forces to include alien Japanese, 
and many became citizens under this special legislation. 

Other alien Japanese who were bilingual were used in the Army and Naval 
language schools to teach soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen the Japanese 
language. Still others served with the Office of Strategic Services in enemy 
intelligence, counter-espionage, drawing maps by which Japan was bombed, 
and in translating and interpreting captured enemy documents. 

It should be remembered in connection with these contributions to the military 
victory that these alien Japanese were, because they were barred by our naturali- 
zation laws from acquiring citizenship, actually traitors to the country of their 
own nationality. Had Japan won the war, it is not difficult to imagine what their 
lot would have been. 

In any assessment of their allegiance, this fact should be kept in mind: the 
alien Japanese demonstrated their greater love for their adopted land as against 
the land of their nativity and nationality. 


No espionage, no sabotage 


Prior to World War II, racist myths were current, ascribing to all persons 
of Japanese ancestry, citizens and aliens alike, an unswerving loyalty to the 
Emperor of Japan. Immediately after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
wild and distorted rumors asserting that the Japanese in Hawaii engaged in 
sabotage and espionage were circulated. 

The fact of the matter is that according to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Army and Navy Intelligence not a single case of espionage and 
sabotage was committed by a resident alien or citizen of Japanese origin bef» re, 
during, and after the attack on Pearl Harbor. Indeed, the first Japanese enemy 
captured was by a Japanese American.: 
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Although purchased at a high cost in lives and personal resources, the magnifi- 
cent wartime record of the Nisei and Issei in Hawaii and the United States con- 
elusively demonstrated that Americanism is a matter of the mind and the heart ; 
Americanism is not, and never was, a matter of race or ancestry. 


Record in Korea 

More recently, on the battlefields of Korea, the men of Hawaii were again fight- 
ing and dying with their. fellow Americans from the continental United States. 
As in World War II, Americans of Japanese ancestry carried their share of 
the load, for the records reveal that, based upon population, more than three 
times as many Japanese-Americans were wounded and killed in Korea than the 
national average. 


Devotion. and. sacrifice 

In this record of devotion and sacrifice lies the answer to those who question 
the loyalty of the so-called) Japanese population in Hawaii. They have pur- 
chased with their blood the right to be accepted as Americans individually and 
to have statehood extended to the Territory that gave them birth and imbued 
in them that spirt of liberty and freedom that inspired their wartime gallantry. 


Japanese Americans and politics 


Because the Japanese comprise a third of the population in Hawaii, some 
fears have been expressed that Japanese-Americans will vote as a bloc, once 
Hawaii becomes a State, and thus control the politic al destiny of the islands. 

A quick look at Nisei participation in Hawaiian politics will dispel this fear, 
and myth, of bloc voting. 

In Hawaii, as on the mainland, Japanese-Americans are active in both po- 
litical parties. In Hawaii, they enjoy positions of influence in both parties ; they 
have been elected and appointed to local and Territorrial offices. ‘In the last 
election, and prior thereto, it was not uncommon to find Japanese-Americans 
vying with each other as representatives of the Republican. and Democratic 
parties for the same post, or to find a Japanese-American representing a pre- 
dominantly non-Japanese district, or to find a non-Japanese representing an over- 
whelmingly Japanese area. 

Among the Hawaiian Japanese-Americans, as with any:other group in the 
United States, party politics and voting are based upon the same factors of dally 
living and economic interests which motivate any other people to vote for the 
candidates of one party in preference to another. 


Alien population 

Another expressed fear is Hawaii's alien population, most of. whom, until ve- 
cently were Japanese. 

Until the enactment of the Immigation and Nationality Act in 1952, Asian aliens 
with the exception of Chinese (1943), Filipinos and Hast. Indians (1946) were 
ineligible by Federal law to become naturalized citizens of the United States. 
This accounts for the fact that until December 24, 1952 (the effective date of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act), there were so many aliens of Asian extraction 
2: the Territory, for they represented the immigrant, pioneer group from the Far 

st. 

Since enactment of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Japanese aliens, aloug 
with other Asian nationals, swamped the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and district court facilities in such numbers as to establish a precedent for the 
naturalization of any racial group in such a record time. An estimated more 
than 10,000 alien Japanese in Hawaii have become naturalized citizens since this 
privilege was extended to them just 5 years ago. At this rate of naturalization, 
and since the average age of the alien Japanese is now close to 70, within another 
5 years there will remain few, if any, aliens of Japanese nationality. 

These new citizens have not voted as a bloc, for even as aliens they expressed 
their preferences for either of the major political parties on other than racial 
grounds to guide their citizen children. Furthermore, because they were so long 
denied the franchise even in Territorial elections, they are probably more aware 
of the issues and the candidates than those who have been able to vote auto- 
matically by the accident of birth in Hawaii or in the United States proper. 


Nonpartisan issue 

Speaking of politics, it should be noted that perhaps more than in any other 
section of our Nation many young veterans of World War II and Korea are 
taking an active interest in politics. Both the Republicans and the Democrats 
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are benéfiting from this new blood, the Democrats probably more than the GOP 
if the more recent Territorial legislature and delegate elections are taken into 
account. 

Last summer, Japanese-American delegates attended both the Democratic and 
Republican National Nominating Conventions in Chicago and San Francisco, re- 
spectively. Both party platform committees had Japanese-Americans from 
Hawaii serving to help write party policies and principles. The present Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from Hawaii is a Japanese-American dentist. 

While statehood is not, and should not be, a partisan issue in the Territory, 
there is no doubt that the actions of their party representatives here in the Na- 
tional Congress may well determine the future of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties in Hawaii for many years to come. Accordingly, the words and, 
what is more, the actions of every Democrat and Republican in both the Senate 
and the House will be carefully examined in the light of the parliamentary ma- 
neuvers and the vote on the most important of all issues to the electorate of 
the present Pacific Territory. 


Attitude of Nisei in Hawaii on statehood 

The overwhelming sentiment among Japanese-Americans, as among the entire 
population, is for statehood. Before the war, the margin of Hawaiians favoring 
statehood was more than 3 to 1. Among the Nisei, the proportions were even 
more lopsided. And it is greater today. 

The desire for equal status is the understandable spirit which motivates those 
who urge statehood. d 

When the Congress enacted the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, in 


‘ effect, it lifted the legislative mark of inferiority from the Japanese people by 


admitting them to citizenship through naturalization and extending to Japan, 
their ancestral homeland, immigration quotas. That act was hailed in Hawaii 
as an indication of the acceptance of the Japanese as individuals by their own 
Government. 

In the last 4 years, two Japanese-American attorneys were nominated and 
eonfirmed for the Federal Judiciary, Ben Tashiro as judge of a district court 
and Masaji Marumoto as an associate justice of the Territorial supréme court. 
This means that in the judgment of the Executive who nominated them and of 
the Judiciary Committee and the Senate that confirmed their appointments, 
Japanese-Americans are qualified ‘as individuals for even the most important 
responsibilities of citizenship in a growing democracy. 


Remaining step 

Statehood is the remaining step in that progress for equality of status. 
Statehood will mean, not only for those of Japanese origin, but also for every 
American in Hawaii acceptance as equal partners in the United States to which 
they have contributed so much and asked so little. 

In 1950, the citizens of Hawaii held a constitutional convention and drafted a 
State constitution that could well serve as a model document for many States 
and governments. This action on their part shows their clear willingness to 
assume the responsibilities of being an active and integral part of the Union. 
At the moment, they feel like the stepchild who is almost a member of the 
family. Their citizens feel their second-class status keenly, for they appreciate 
the fact that though their taxation without representation may not be tyranny 
in the revolutionary sense of 1776, it does represent, nevertheless; a lack of 
appreciation for their capabilities and desires on the part of their Government 
which at times seems far more removed than by distance alone and which some- 
times seems to be more solicitous and responsive to the requests of foreign 
nations. 


Race should not be issue 


In spite of all this testimony, however, as a matter of principle, the racial 
composition of the Territorial population should be of no consequence in this 
matter ; the fact that certain Asian peoples constitute the bulk of the peoples of 
Hawaii should neither be an argument for or against statehood. The funda- 
mental question involves not the races of people who reside in Hawaii, but. the 
kind of thinking and living they indulge in as citizens of that Territory. On 
this basis, there can be no question that Hawaii’s mixed population qualifies as 
American, as United States-minded, as am integral part of this Nation and 
Government. t 
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Though Hawaii may be noncontiguous geographically, ideologically and senti- 
mentally they are part and parcel of the continental mainland. 

The only reason that JACL felt compelled to comment on the so-called 
“Japanese” of Hawaii is to demonstrate the innate Americanism of this signifi- 
cant group and to illustrate that they, as well as every other racial strain in 
Hawaii, are ready and eager for statehood. 

Period of pupilage over 

Sixty years ago, when Hawaii exchanged her sovereignty for annexation, this 
Nation conferred upon her the rank of Territory. Historically, territorial status 
has been considered the period for schooling in the requirements of self- 
government—pupilage in the meaning of democracy. 

Hawaii has remained a Territory much longer than necessary to prove, beyond 
question or doubt, that she has been an apt and worthy student; that she has 
long been ready for graduation, summa cum laude, into the sisterhood of States 
in this great Republic. 

Statehood would be fitting recognition for the loyalty and allegiance of Hawaii 
to the United States; a compensation to her people for the taxes they have paid, 
the land they have built, and the lives they have given to our common destinies. 

Delegate Burns. The next witness will be Mr. William F. Quinn, 
member of the Hawaii Statehood Commission of the Territory of 
Hawaii. é 


_ STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. QUINN, MEMBER, HAWAII STATEHOOD 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Qurnn. I believe my statement has likewise been circulated, 
and I would like to read it if I may.: 

Senator AnpErson. You may. 

Mr. Quinn. My name is William F. Quinn. I was born in New 
York, and lived in St. Louis, Mo., until World WarII. I ama gradu-- 
ate of St. Louis University and Harvard Law School. I left law 
school in 1942 to serve in the Naval Reserve, and returned there with 
my wife and children to finish in 1946. I went to Honolulu to practice 
law in 1947, and have lived there ever since. My wife and I, and 
our five children, love Hawaii. It is our home. 

Many facts about Hawaii are spread upon your records in thousands 
of pages, from hundreds of witnesses. T'should like to bring some of 
those facts up to date, and add some others. 

I might just say parenthetically that I will attempt, in broad strokes, 
to just touch on some of the parts of our community that may not be 
on the record at this time, “i others that you may find interesting. 

Since 1952, the population of Hawaii has risen from 465,325 to ap- 
proximately 539,000. During 1955 the per capita annual personal 
income of the people of Hawaii was $1,720, slightly below the average 
for the 48 States. Hawaii ranked 23d among the States. In 1956 the 
— of Hawaii paid $140,687,000 in Federal taxes, a per capita tax 

urden of $410; higher than all but 13 States. — 

More than 60,000 of our people are veterans, a ratio of 1 veteran 
for each 8.9 people in the Territory. More than 23,000 have taken 
their training under various public laws. Hawaii veterans have re- 
ceived 6,690 loans totaling more than $68 million which have been 
guaranteed under the GI bill of rights. Only 3 claims have been paid 
- on the guaranties, four one-hundredths of 1 percent, truly a remark- 
able record of fidelity and responsibility. ; 

And parenthetically again, I am informed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ayaa that that is an unusually low record of defaults on those 
oans. 
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In a radius of less than 6 miles in Honolulu one can find a Con- 
fucionist or Taoist temple, a Shinto shrine, a Buddhist kyokai, a 
Jewish synagogue, a Mormon tabernacle, Catholic and Episcopal 
cathedrals, a Korean Christian church founded by Syngman Rhee and 
Protestant churches of more than 30 denominations. So you can see 
that Honolulu is a God-fearing community with its residents wor- 
shiping in the way that to them seems best. 

ou may be interested in the fact that we have 1 physician for 
every 1,000 inhabitants, a ratio far superior to the national average. 

We have eliminated such dread diseases as typhoid fever, smallpox 
and plague. We are one of the few places in the world that has no 
rabies or hydrophobia due in large part to our policy of a 50-day 
quarantine for pets entering the Territory. 

A significant indication of our high standards of medical care is the 
fact that we have the lowest known rate of infant mortality. 

As you probably know, our legal system is founded on the common 
law of England and America. Our first code was adopted from 
Massachusetts law by a commission headed by Edward Lee, Hawaii’s 
first chief justice, who incidentally was recommended to the Hawaiian 
monarchy in about 1840 by the Harvard Law School. 

We have more than 400 lawyers licensed to practice in the territorial 
courts. Applicants for admission must be graduates of accredited law 
schools and pass a 5-day bar examination. Since we have no law 
school, they take their training in mainland schools. LI recall dis- 
cussing the practice of law in Hawaii with one of my law professors, 
Barton Leech. He rightly predicted I would be pleased with the 
high caliber of the Hawaiian bar.’ His reason was that students who 
have to travel so far to study would generally attend the best law 
schools. 

Hawaii has a splendid school system under a centralized depart- 
ment of public instruction. Governor Long has covered that at some 
length. Enrollment in public schools has increased from 82,500 in 
1942 to 124,800 in 1956. An additional 27,000 students attend private 
and parochial schools. Our classroom teachers are paid more and have 
less of a teaching load than the national average, as based on the figures 
of the National Education Association. 

The University of Hawaii, with 15,000 students—and I might say 
that those are all of the students, including summer school and exten- 
sion, and, hence it differs from tlie figure of approximately 6,000 that 
was used elsewhere—is a leader in the study of East-West relations. 
It has just celebrated its 50th anniversary as an institution of higher 
learning. 

Much has been said and a great deal of publicity given to Com- 
munist activity in Hawaii, and some columnists have devoted their 
time to it. I would like to point out here a truly remarkable organiza- 
tion that flourishes in the Territory, the Hawaii Residents’ Associa- 
tion, called Imua, the Hawaiian word for onward. 

_ This organization I point out as sort of a counterpart, another 
militant group that is working in just the opposite direction. It de- 
votes its entire attention to educating the public concerning Commu- 
nist individuals, activities and plans. Its members number 2,900, and 
it is supported wholly by voluntary contributions. It conducts its 
drives in much the same way as other charitable organizations. - 
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Through daily broadcasts in English and Filipino and the publica- 
tion of a monthly newspaper, it promulgates propaganda for Ameri- 
canism and combats communism. It maintains complete files and a 
library, and furnishes materials and speakers to schools and various 
community organizations. 

We have a Community Chest, as many other urban centers do, which 
raises over a million dollars to help support 30 group-work and wel- 
fare agencies. The major health drives and the Red Cross conduct 

their own drives and receive substantial community support. 


We have a symphony orchestra which has just completed its most - 


successful season, and a community theater which stages current 
Broadway hits, often before they can be seen outside of New York. 
Our children play little league baseball, and are rabid football fans. 
Truly we: are a completely American community, fully developed 
politically, socially and economically, and ready for statehood. 

And we want statehood. 

In 1940, as you know, in a plebiscite, the people of Hawaii voted 
2 to 1 to become a State. In 1951, in November, when the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution came before the people, they voted in favor 
of that Constitution by more than 3 to 1. 

We in Hawaii feel we are on the brink of a great new era. The 
tourist business, as a third major industry, is booming. The number 
of tourists has increased from 15,000 to 128,000 in the past 10 years. 

Ship and plane traffic between Hawaii and the mainland has in- 
tensified enormously. I might say that, in addition, there have been 
a number of new hotels that have been built, and money is being in- 
vested in that field of endeavor all the time. 

More and more new capital is being invested in Hawaii. The re- 
cent discovery of substantial bauxite deposits where no mineral re- 
sources were thought to exist has spurred the imagination of the 

ple. 
We have driven tunnels through the mountain chain that divides 
Oahu, which is the major island on which Honolulu is located, into 
two parts. 

Intensive research is being done into questions of land development 
and utilization. The creation of new land in the form of offshore 
a is no longer a dream but a practical scheme on the drawing 

ards. 

Serious consideration has been given to new means of distribution 
such as roll-on-roll-off vessels to avoid costly handling. 

We are rendering research services and other assistance to agricul- 
ture and new industry. 

Still we find ourselves discriminated against by having our rights 
to full-fledged citizenshin abridged. To repeat them, though the 
Senators know them very well: We have no voting representation in 
either House of Congress. We cannot vote for the President of the 
United States, We have no voice in constitutional amendments. We 
cannot select our Governor and our judges. 

With regard to our judiciary, I might add that, although they are 
presidential appointees, it is so difficult to get the proper attention 
to our problems of judicial salaries that the Territorial legislature 
found it necessary to augment ‘the federally established salaries in 
order to raise them to the level we in Hawaii thought they should 
. attain, and that is the case at the present time. Our judges are paid, 
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in part, by the F ederal Government, and then the balance of pay- 
ment is received from the Territory, And when we last came before 
the Congress to raise the judicial salaries to the level which had been 
established in 1950 in our constitution, we were requested to niake 
the same proportionate contribution to those salaries as we had before, 
and then Congress raised the balance. 

So that situation continues to exist with proportionate pay from the 
two governments. 

Vacancies in judgeships sometimes last’ for months and even more 
than a year because it is difficult to cause appointments to be made in 
Washington. We just do not have a strong enough voice. 

There was one case where our supreme court actually was unable to 
function for 14 months because there was a vacancy caused by death 
and the interpretation placed on the organic act was that the two 
remaining justices could not fill that vacancy caused by death from a 
circuit judge appointment, a temporary appointment. That has since 
been corrected by legislation so that that situation will not obtain any 
more. 

Discrimination against Hawaii in Federal legislation is not as fre- 
quent as it used to ‘be, but we still have to. be jealously watchful and 

etition for inclusion in legislation which automatically affects all 
States equally. 

I will quote a report made by the Senate. Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee in 1953 which admirably states the conclusion I should 
like to draw: 

The politically inferior status of a Territory for .a progressive, populous 
American area which pays more into the Federal Treasury than do 10 of the 
present States, and has a population greater than 4 of them is a contradiction 
in our position of moral and spiritual, as well as material, leadership in the 
world, 

Thank you very much, 

Senator AwNperson: Senator Church, any questions? 

Senator Cuurcu. No, Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I want to 
commend Mr. Quinn on his statement. I think it was an excellent 
statement. 

Senator Anperson. Just one question: On the first page you said 
that the per capita tax burden was higher than in all but 13 States. 

Mr. Quinn. Yes. That is my understanding. My source is a study 
that has been made. As a matter of fact, it is in this Government in 
Hawaii in 1957, prepared by the Tax Foundation in Hawaii. 

Senator Anperson. There are 34 States then that are lower in that 
respect. 

Mr. Quinn. That is my understanding. 

Senator Anderson. That has changed quite a bit from 1953 to 195 
There were only 10 in 1953, and now it is 344 

Mr. Quinn. Oh, I think those are two different figures Senator. 
This is our per capita tax burden. We paid more in total taxes than 
10 States. I am told that it is 12 now. 

Delegate Burns. The next witness will be Mr. Jack M. Fox, a 
member of the Hawaii Statehood Commission, appearing on behalf of 
the Statehood Commission. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK M. FOX, MEMBER OF THE HAWAII 
STATEHOOD COMMISSION 


Mr. Fox. Mr. Chairman, as a student of American history, this is 
my first appearance before a Senate committee, and it is a very pro- 
found feeling. But also a very nervous one. 

My name is Jack M. Fox. I have been a resident of Honolulu since 
1945. I am the newest appointed member of the Hawaii Statehood 
Commission, and, as such, I am here to testify on behalf of the im- 
mediate enactment of legislation permitting the Territory of Hawaii 
to join the Union as an equal partner. 

When the 13 colonies banded together to form a free Federal Union, 
into their new Constitution they wrote a single phrase, a phrase which 
was to result in our Nation becoming the strongest single political unit 
of free and equal partners in the world’s history. 


That phrase—new States shall be admitted by the Congress into this . 


Union—was, to my knowledge, a new concept of government. While 
much of our Constitution was British or French in origin, this one 
phrase contained in it the genesis of an ever-expanding Union of free 
and equal partners. 

Our Founding Fathers wanted no part of colonialism, even were 
they to be the colonizers. As a result, in their revolt against the tyran- 
nies of that system, they provided for a new means of governing terri- 
tories which wuold come under their protection. 

Since that time 35 areas have entered the federation as free and equal 
partners; 29 of these entéred the Union from Territorial status; 6 
others—Maine, Kentucky, West Virginia, California, and Texas— 
became States without passing through a period of territoriality. 

There were a great many variations in how these 35 areas became 
States; 15 joined the Union without prior authorization from Con- 
gress in the form of enabling legislation; 7 of these elected State offi- 
cials and legislators before their admissions, and, it might be added 
with some serious criticism on the part of such Congressmen as John 
C. Calhoun, not to mention President Andrew Jackson who severely 
criticized Michiganders for holding such elections before gaining con- 
gressional authorization. 

What kept these areas out of the Union? A variety of reasons. 
Michigan thought the city of Toledo, or the Toledo strip as it was 
called, belonged to her and not to Ohio which was already a member 
of the Union. : 

California demanded entrance at a time when it was customary to 
try to balance any Northern State with a new Southern sister. Oregon 
was much too far away. Mississippi was, it was said, a wilderness of 
un-American people. Florida, it was inferred, would never really 
mean anything to the rest of the Nation. Utah found it hard to com- 
— religious convictions with contrary ideas of the rest of the 

ation. And Kansas was a bloody battleground with conflicting con- 
stitutions and legislatures. 

Throughout our history runs the thread of persons in Congress 
and Government who appeared satisfied with a Nation of 23 States, 
34 States or 47. Arguments ran the gamut from the size of Cali- 
fornia to the small population of Nevada. According to Senator 
Stephen Douglas of Illinois, California was too large and should be 
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divided into three States. He attempted to amend the enabling act 
to that extent. 

In fact, when Mississippi requested statehood, on December 23, 1816, 
the House committee report read : 

Your committee beg leave to remark that they cannot believe a State of 
such unprecedented magnitude as the one contemplated by the memorialists 
can be desirable to any section of the United States. From the settlement on 
the Tennessee to that on the Mississippi, the distance is about 400 miles, all of 
which is a wilderness. Between the Tennessee and the Mississippi settlements, 
there is not, and probably never will be, any commercial intercourse whatever. 

Nor are the proponents of an elected governor for Hawaii embark- 
ing upon a course unthought of in the past. But for a strong fight by 
such men as Senator David L. Yulee of Florida, the Congress might 
have passed such legislation affecting Florida in 1845. 

We of Hawaii fully recognize that we are covering ground which 
has been covered in the past. We know that our 57-year fight for 
statehood will one day be won just as was Arizona’s after that Terri- 
tory petitioned the Congress from 1850 until the time of her admit- 
tance in 1912. 

Senator ANperson. Was Arizona a Territory in 1850? 

Mr. Fox. Yes, sir, I believe it became a Territory in 1850. 

We firmly believe that statehood is an inherent right to an in- 
corporated territoriality. We firmly believe that our admittance as 
a State is and must be accomplished to continue the 150-year precedent 
by which our Nation has grown strong. We firmly believe that argu- 
ments concerning noncontiguity, different racial groups and the like 
are no more valid today than they were in 1816, 1843 and 1850. We 
firmly believe that taxation without representation is tyranny today 
just as it was in 1775. 

Mr. Chairman, in August 1850, the Senate of the United States was 
- debating the admittance of California to statehood. On the 13th, 
the date on which the bill was finally passed, the Senator from Texas, 
Samuel Houston, made a statement which I believe bears considera- 
tion at this time. 

As reported in the Congressional Globe of that date, Senator Hous- 
ton said at that time: 

I am for admitting them as a State. I contend that it is an inherent right in 
the American people, wherever they are thrown together in sufficient numbers, 
that they shall establish some government for themselves. You cannot plant 
upon a spot on the earth a thousand Americans that will not establish for them- 
selves free institutions. Sir, I contend that, upon the principle of self-govern- 
ment, California is entitled to come into this Union as a State. 

During the same argument, Mr. Chairman, Senator Lewis Cass of 
Michigan had another word on the subject. He said: 

The power to create States belongs to the people who inhabit them; the power 
to admit them into the Union belongs to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe our record before the Congress of the 
United States, the voluminous hearings which have been held on this 
subject, speaks for itself. 'The people of Hawaii long ago created a 
state. The people of Hawaii long ago established free institutions, 
copied in detail from the places of their birth in Massachusetts, in 
Alabama, in Illinois and in California. The people of Hawaii have 

roudly met their obligations and responsibilities as citizens of the 

nited States. They have stood quietly by for 50 years awaiting the 
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recognition, the privileges of citizenship, the inher ent American right 
of statehood which they know is theirs. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Anperson. That was a very nice statement, and we are 
glad to have you back here as a representative of the Statehood Com- 
mission to testify. You have been here before, however. You are not 
a stranger to Washington. 

Mr. Fox. I was here, but I have never testified before. 

Senator AnpEerson. You have done yeoman service for statehood for 
the Territory of Hawaii, and I do not want it to go unrecognized. 

Senator Curorcu. I think you have stressed an argument which 
seems to me to be the most compelling of all for the admission of both 
Hawaii and Alaska, and that is the matter of keeping faith with a 
tradition long established, of accepting into one united nation these 
territories. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would you amend that to say these incorpo- 
rated territories? ‘There is a little difference. 

Senator Cnuurcn. I will amend it in that respect, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that keeping faith with that tradition is a highly important 
thing, not only because of the attitude of much of the rest of the world 
but because it has been in this way that we have built one united nation 
rather than an empire. And I feel that we certainly must keep faith 
with that tradition now. 

And that has been the purport of your statement here today, and I 
think it is one that needs constant reemphasis as this question of state- 
hood is debated beyond the country. 

Senator Anprrson. You were here working hard for statehood 
during the 82d Congress at least. Has any thing happened in Hawaii 
since then that has made you less anxious to see statehood ? 

Mr. Fox. Not in any way, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Are you more enthusiastic now than you were? 

I do not know how it could be possible, but at least you are as firm. 
in your conviction as you ever were that statehood should come. 

Mr. Fox. I think that we will probably reach a date when I will be 
able to get no more enthusiastic. I think there might be room for just 
a little more, but 1 don’t feel I could find room for too much more. 

Senator Anperson. You are thoroughly persuaded that statehood 
- is desirable? 

Mr. Fox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson (presiding). This is the last witness. 

We will be in adjournment until 2 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:28 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., Tues- 
day, April 2, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
ComMirres ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
_ Washington, D.C. . 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room. 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson presiding. 

Present : Senators Henry M. Jackson, of Washington; Clinton P. 
Anderson, of New Mexico; Frank Church, of Idaho; Thomas H. 
Kuchel, of California; Richard L. Neuberger; of Washington; and 
John A. Carroll, of Colorado, 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. We will 
resume our testimony on statehood for Hawaii. 

We have this afternoon two witnesses from the executive branch of 
the Government. I would like to first call on Vice Adm. G. L. Russell, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, who in his appearance today will 
not be testifying in that capacity but, as the Chair understands, he tes- 
tifies for the Department of Defense. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. G. L. RUSSELL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS, REPRESENTING THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Admiral Russetz. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Will you proceed with your statement, Admiral? 

Admiral] Russett. Mr. Chairman, in testifying before this distin- 
guished subcommittee, I do so as the representative of the Department 
of Defense. As such, I shall confine my statement to the purely mili- 
tary aspects of S. 50, a bill to provide for the admission of the State 
of Hawaii into the Union. 

The portion of the bill of primary importance to the Department 
of Defense is section 16 (b), which provides for retention of owner- 
ship by the United States in all lands held for military purposes. The 
section also provides for: 

(a) Concurrent jurisdiction to be vested in the State of Hawaii 
and the United States. 

(6) Authority for officers of the State of Hawaii to enter on such 
United States lands for the purpose of serving civil and criminal 
process. ; 

(c) Reservation to the Congress of the authority, by legislative 
process, to take exclusive jurisdiction on behalf of the United States. 
These provisions are satisfactory to the Department of Defense. 

The right of the United States under international law to take de- 
-fensive measures such as establishment of defensive sea areas or air- 
space reservations is not in any way modified by a change in status of 
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Hawaii from a Territory to a State, and military strategy would not 
be appreciably affected if Hawaii were to achieve statehood. 

It is the view of the Department of Defense that the provisions of 
S. 50 adequately safeguard the needs of the services and should be 
supported, and I am authorized to request that this statement be 
accepted in lieu of a Department of Defense report on the proposed 
legislation. 

nator Jackson. Thank you, Admiral Russell. I note in your 
statement in connection with Hawaii that the Federal Government 
will have concurrent jurisdiction with the State of Hawaii. In the 
case of Alaska where the Department of Defense has requested to re- 
move certain areas, the Federal Government will have exclusive juris- 
diction, subject to certain conditions such as serving of civil: and 
criminal process and some other matters. But fundamentally this is 
exclusive jurisdiction. This is kind of a legal problem and if you 
have your counsel here, I will be glad to direct the question to him. 
ann Russevt. Perhaps I can answer it. If I can’t, I will ask 

im. 

Senator Jackson. Very good. I think if you could state for the 
record the reason why in this instance the Department of Defense is 
satisfied with a concurrent as distinguished from exclusive jurisdiction 
it would be helpful. I do note that the Congress has the right without 
the consent—I assume without the consent—of the new legislature to 
re exclusive jurisdiction. 

dmiral Russerz. We don’t look for any difficulty with the matter 
of concurrent jurisdiction. The right to enter on military and naval 
reservations to serve process is quite common everywhere. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. : 

Admiral Russetx. There is no withdrawal of land problem in the 
Hawaiian Islands. , 

Senator Jackson. What do you have now, Admiral? Do you have 
concurrent jurisdiction on the military reservations ? 

Admiral Russet. No, sir; we have exclusive jurisdiction. 

Senator Jackson. Exclusive jurisdiction now ? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that the vesting of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion—that is, the change of the present status from exclusive to con- 
current—will not in any way impede your overall defense require- 
ments ? 

Admiral Russeti. That is.our feeling; yes, sir. We are not appre- 
hensive at all, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I assume the reason it is not as much of a prob- 
lem in Hawaii on this point as distinguished from Alaska, because 
of the areas involved in the proposed Alaska program. Is that the 
fundamental difference ? 

Admiral Russexx. I cannot speak for the Alaska problem. 

Senator Jackson. I am not doing this to just ask a lot of questions, 
but I think we ought to have in the record why the Defense Depart- 
ment proposes concurrent jurisdiction in.Hawaii and exclusive juris- 
diction in Alaska. I suggested that possibly the reason is that in 
Alaska you are taking over vast areas that make up many Hawaiis. 
Would that possibly be it ? 

Admiral Russeixi. [ would think possibly ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. Do you have from a national security standpoint, 
Admiral, a concern about the much publicized Communist trials and 
hearings ‘that have been held in Hawali? 

Admiral Russeit. From the military point of view, we don’t see 
that it would make any difference to us in our ability to protect our- 
selves and our installations. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that based on the intelligence informa- 
tion available to you the situation is well in hand as far as our defense 
facilities are concerned ? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You are obviously concerned in every section of 
the country whether it is in my area, the State of Washington or Cali- 
fornia or New York. You are always concerned with security. 

Admiral Russet. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel your problem of security in Hawaii 
is more difficult, shall we say, than it is in the United States? 

Admiral Russet. Perhaps a little bit. 

Senator Jackson. I am now talking about internal security. I am 
not talking about a threat from an outside foreign power. I am talk- 
ing about sabotage and subversion. 

Admiral Russevzt. I understand. It may be a little more. We have 
a few more people to protect our installations than we would have 
perhaps in the continental United States. 

Senator Kucurn. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you at that point? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, 

Senator Kucuex. So that the committee may understand, does the 
Department of Defense apprehend any difference in the security prob- 
lem by reason of a State gover nment rather than a Territorial gov- 
ernment in Hawaii ? 

Admiral Russetu. We do not, ‘Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that there is a little more of a problem 
from the standpoint of internal subversion, sabotage, espionage ! 

Admiral Russetx. We have never had any of it to contend with 
out there, but it is a fact that we have just a little larger security force. 

Senator Jackson. In that area as in proportion to the problem 
elsewhere. 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Has that been traditional, Admiral, or is that 
something that occurred in recent years? 

Admiral Russety. I don’t think I can answer that for sure, but I 
think it has been for a long period of time. 

Senator Jackson. So it is nothing new. 

Admiral Russeut. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Statehood, in the judgment of the Department 
of Defense, will not change the situation. 

Admiral Russext. No, sir. In my opinion, that is a holdover from 
the war. I don’t think it existed before. 

Senator Jackson. Prior to World War II? 

Admiral Russetx. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It grew out of the precautions that.we took 
during World War II. 

Admiral Russsxu. I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And you have maintained a eerkain higher level 
of security forces ever since. 
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Admiral Russeux. Slightly, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And it is not'a great deal more. 

Admiral Russet. No, sir, it is not. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, you are in an isolated area. Isn’t that 
one reason ¢ 

Admiral Russewz. Yes, sir, that is one reason. 

Senator Jackson. You need extra forces out there because distance 
presents a@ certain problem that you have to allow for. 

Admiral Russetx. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Admiral, in connection with any other mission 
that the military has in Hawaii, aside and apart from security, do 
you see any reason why the granting of statehood to Hawaii would 
impose any new burden upon the discharge of any other military mis- 
sion on respect to the defenses of the United States in the Pacific 
area ? 

Admiral Russeiy. No, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. None at all? 

Admiral Russety. None, sir. 

Senator Cuvurcnu. I have no further quéstions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kucnex.. Admiral, would you mind referring to that sec- 
tion of the bill where you suggested that the Defense Department. was 
interested in concurrent jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Frencn. That is page 19 of S. 50, sir, beginning with line 10. 

Senator Jackson. They reserve the right,’ as I understand this pro- 
posal, to impose exclusive jurisdiction without obtaining the consent 
of the new State. At the present time, in order to obtain exclusive 
jurisdiction over Federal property within a State, it is necessary that 
the State pass an enabling act or an act granting its permission. I 
mean cession of police power and authority to the Federal Government. 
As I understand the present bill in Hawaii, there would be concur- 
rent jurisdiction and it could become exclusive jurisdiction by appro- 
priate act of the Congress without obtaining consent. Is that correct? 

Admiral Russet. I have been informed that is correct. 

Senator Kucne. It runs through my mind, and I can’t place my 
finger on it, but some of the islands that have been generally considered 
as a part of the territory—I mentioned Palmyra, that comes to mind— 
is there not some indication somewhere that it would serve the in- 
terest of the Government to have some of those islands continued sub- 
ject to military jurisdiction ? ; 

Mr. Currson. On page 2, section 2, Senator, is what you are referring 
to. They are excluded from statehood. 

Senator Kucuet. Perhaps I should not ask you this question, but the 
— ; are they considered a part of the Territory of Hawaii today, 
egally ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Just a minute. I don’t thitik you want that 
answer to stand on the record. I don’t think Johnston Island is a part. 

Mr. Laust. We are talking about Palmyra. 

Senator Jackson. He referred to all islands mentioned. The archi- 
pelagoruns all the way up to Midway. 

Senator Kucuet. Johnston Island, however, is outside. 

Senator Jackson. Why don’t we go through that list on page 2 of 


' the bill. It starts with Midway. 
Senator Kucuet. That is right. 
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Senator Jackson. Midway Islands are clearly the possession of the 
United States and not a part of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Senator Kucugu. So what is aecomplished by section 2 is.a slight 
deletion from the present Territory, to wit, the deletion of Palmyra 
which will remain in the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. as 
the additional islands mentioned would,anyway continue under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government: because they are not presently 
part of the Terrtory. That would be correct ? 

Admiral Russeiu. That is the way I understand it. 

' Senator Jackson. Of course, Delegate Burns has an amendment. I 
will have to read through this, but I would assume if you just exclude 
Palmyra it would still be a Territory and not a possession. It is a 
part of Hawaii at the present time. 

Senator Kucnet. At least it would be subject to such laws as the 
Congress and the executive branch would determine would apply. But 
what 1 mean is, then, What specific areas under that slightly bob- 
tailed territory would be subject to dual jurisdiction? That was the 
point that the Defense Department referred to in your statement. 

Admiral Russet.. I hope I am being responsive to your inquiry. As 
far as Johnston Island is concerned, we used that during the war. 

Senator Kcucuen. I don’t mean that. In other words, I understand 
the needs of the Federal Government with respect to Palmyra, which 
isa part of the present Territory, with Midway, Johnston, Sand Islands 
and Cayman Reef, which are not a part of the Territory. [understand 
that. But then I thought in your discussion you referred to the posi- 
tion of the Defense Department favoring dual jurisdiction in some 
areas of the proposed State of Hawaii, other than these which we have ~ 
_ mentioned here. 

Admiral Russewu, Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucnet. Where would that be? 

Admiral Russetit. The concurrent jurisdiction would be on the 
military reservation. 

Senator Kucuen. And that is all? 

Admiral Russeiu. Yes,sir, 

Senator Jackson. Just in the new State. 

Admiral Russer.. Within the State. 

Senator Jackson. And only on reservations that the Navy has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction at the present time. This would invoke concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the proviso that Congress, without the consent 
of the State, which is a condition otherwise, could impose exclusive 
jurisdiction. Did the Chair state it incorrectly ? 

Mr. Curinson. I don’t know that it makes any difference, but the 
term used is the power of exclusive legislation. 1 don’t know whether 
there is any difference between exclusive legislation and exclusive 
jurisdiction or not. 

Senator Jackson. In order to impose exclusive legislation you would 
have to have exclusive jurisdiction over the subject matter, I wonld 
think. Idon’t know. If you didn’t have jurisdiction of it, you could 
not. impose exclusive jurisdiction very well. 

Mr. Cuirson. That is the reason I raised the question. 

Senator Jackson. It is just amatter of terminology. 

Senator Kucuet. Is there any difference between that situation and 
any of the military reservations in the continental United States? 
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Admiral Russext. I can answer that, sir. ‘There is frequently a 
difference, because of the terms of the grant or the enabling legislation 
from each State. For example, the Navy has a piece of property in 
New Mexico. We have it under four different statuses. Some of it 
is exclusive, some of it is concurrent, and some is something else. His- 
torically, for example, a place like Portsmouth, N. H., goes back many 
years, and the terms of that legislation differ from another place. 

Senator Kucuet. Yes,sir. Ihave no further question. 

Senator Jackson. Admiral, within the bounds of security, I would 
like to ask this question. Have you been concerned about any possible 
espionage or sabotage in Hawaii by reason of these revelations about 
Communist activity in the area? That is the first question. : 

Secondly, have you found any evidence that would indicate. that 
such might happen or has it happened ? 

Admiral Russetu. We are concerned with it to the extent that we 
feel ordinary prudence requires a protective force of armed guards, 
so to speak. 

Senator Jackson. You are concerned with it in other areas of the 
United States, too. 

Admiral] Russei.. That is right. To answer the second question, 
we have no evidence. 

Senator Jackson. You have noevidence of any overt act or attempt ? 

Admiral Russeiz. No, sir. . 

Senator Nevpercer. I have several very brief questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

In the first place, I would like to ask your forbearance for my being 
late, but the Public Works Committee is having a hearing simulta- 
neously with my signboard control legislation, and you know the dif- 
ficulty of being in two subcommittee meetings. 

There is just one thing that puzzles me about this whole statehood 
legislation, Mr. Chairman, and that is this. With respect to Hawaii, 
there has been no so-called reservation proposed as there has been 
in the case of Alaska. Is that correct? 

Admiral Russetu. The reservation of what, Senator ? 

Senator Neusercer. In the case of Alaska the proposal has been 
made that a certain section of Alaska be available to be set aside in a 
military reservation for defense purposes. No such consideration 
enters into the Hawaiian situation, as I understand it. 

Admiral Russetz. That is correct. There is probably no more land 
to be withdrawn, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. Secondly, there has been a great deal of con- 
troversy which I have read and noted over alleged subversion in 
Hawaii. Even granting some of the claims, is there any reason to be- 
lieve that this subversion could be dealt with any less effectively if 
eee were a State than if it remained in its present Territorial 
status 

Admiral Russety. We don’t see any difference, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, you think it could be dealt 
with just as effectively, even presupposing it exists, which I don’t 
grant, but which has been claimed. 

Admiral Russetz. That is our feeling. é 
__ Senator Nrusercer. That it could be dealt with just as effectively 
if it were a State. 

Admiral Russexx. That is right. 
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Senator Neusercer. Thank you. That is all the questions I have. 

Senator Jackson. What sort of cooperation does the Department of 
Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force, in Hawaii receive from local 
citizens in Hawaii as Par as overall security is concerned ? 

Admiral Russetu. Excellent. 

Senator Jackson. The Department has found it to be excellent? 

Admiral Russetx. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. They have been patriotic in every es ite and 


. they have tried to cooperate ? 


Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You have nocomplaints. 

Admiral Russexx. I don’t know that I can speak for everybody. I 
can speak for myself and I have been out there for a couple of tours. 

Senator Jackson. The Navy has the biggest investment in the 
islands. 

Admiral Russe.u. I think that is the general feeling and conceded 
tobe. They are very cooperative. 

Senator Jackson, They are completely cooperative. The local offi- 
cials are completely cooperative in working with the Navy from your 
own experience. 

Admiral Russeiz. My experience leaves nothing to be desired. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Kuchel, do you have any questions? 

Senator Kucner. No. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Admiral. I see no reason why you 
need to stay unless you would like to stay on while emt Chilson 
gives his statement. 

Admiral Russerz. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. We are very pleased to have the Under Secretary 
with us, who I understand will be speaking for the Secretary of the 
Interior. We are very sorry that the Secretary is not able to be with 
us. The Chair noted in the press today that he has had a little bit of 
a relapse. We hope it is not serious and that he will be back soon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HATFIELD CHILSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY THEODORE STEVENS, LEGIS- 
LATIVE COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; 
ANTHONY LAUSI, DIRECTOR; AND KIRKLEY S. COULTER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Cuirson. Thank you. I will speak for the Secretary today. I 
would like to read a statement. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as you know, because 
of Secretary Seaton’s confinement to Walter Reed Hospital, he is 
unable to be here today. I have therefore been asked to present the fol- 
lowing statement—which is the Secretary’s own—in support of imme- 
diate statehood for Hawaii. 

The administration recommends, in the words of the President’s 
1957 budget message, the “enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii 
into the Union as a State.” 

' The Territory we have known as Hawaii since 1898, when it was 
annexed to the United States, embraces an area of over 6,400 square 
miles; it is composed of a series of 8 islands which form part of the 
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Hawaiian Archipelago. Capt.James Cook “discovered” these islands 
in 1778, and in honor of the English Earl of Sandwich, named them 
the Sandwich Islands, 

The people of Hawaii have looked toward the United States for more 
than a century. In 1820 New England Christian missionaries con- 
verted Hawaiians to Christianity, Through the 19th century, as ties 
of friendship and trade grew stronger, the desire of Hawaiians to be 
Americans became more vocal. 

As early as 1854 her people requested their King to bring about the 
annexation of the islands to the United States. During the same year, 
a treaty was drafted at the request of President Pierce. ‘That treaty 
included the assumption that the constitutional monarchy would be- 
come a State in a manner similar to that of Texas and California. 

After the Queen was deposed in 1893, the Republic of Hawaii was 
established as an interim government. In 1898 Hawaii was formally 
annexed as an “integral part of the United States.” It became an “in- 
corporated Territory” when Congress enacted its organic act in 1900. 

At the time Hawaii was annexed, there were but. three other in- 
corporated Territories—Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico. Ever 
since, the Hawaiian people have awaited the day when Hawaii would 
follow these other Territories and become a full and equal member of 
our Nation. 

The Hawaiian people have pursued this goal with diligence. Since 
1903 the Territorial legislature has petitioned nearly every Congress 
to admit. Hawaii as an equal partner in our Government. Since 1919 
every Hawaiian Delegate to Clagries has introduced a statehood bill. 
Since 1935—22 years ago—Congress has actively investigated this 
Territory to determine whether her apprenticeship has been 
completed. 

1 firmly believe that it has, and that the time has therefore come 
for action. 

Both major political parties have, in their platforms, declared 
themselves in favor of immediate statehood for Hawaii. 

Nevertheless, arguments against Hawaiian statehood are still heard. 


On February 20, 1952, in addressing the Senate on the subject of 


statehood for Alaska, I said: 


Mr. President, the old adage, “There is nothing new under the sun” could 
hardly be truer than in its application to the objections we hear to statehood for 
Alaska. ; 


The same type of objections were made against practically every Territory 
which ever applied for admission as a State. Experience has proved the ob- 
jections false. California, Oregon, Wyoming, Arizona, Nebraska, and the others 
have gone on to become perfectly respectable and self-sufficient States despite 
the cries which were raised against them in earlier sessions of Congress. Each is 
a credit to itself and to the Union. 

Opponents of Hawaiian statehood object that the islands are not 
contiguous to the 48 States which now make up our Union. True, not 
one of these States is entirely separated from the rest by water. But 
what about California in 1850? She was not denied admission, even 
though traveling from here to California in 1850 meant crossing the 
vast western ae infested with hostile Indian tribes, or going 
13,355 nautica 


the Panama Canal, San Francisco was almost twice as far from New 
York in nautical miles as the distance between Honolulu and the 


Golden Gate. é 


miles around Cape Horn. Even after the opening of: 
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Hawaii is less than 5,000 air miles from Washington. It is only 2,400 
miles from San Francisco. Any one of us could be in Honolulu in 
less than 18 hours. From the west coast, Hawaii is but an overnight 
plane ride away. During debate on the Hawaiian Organic Act, Sena- 
tor Richard Pettigrew remarked that Hawaii was “only 12 days from | 
Washington.” Gentlemen, we will soon see the time when we may 
travel to the islands in as many hours. In this modern age of rapid 
transportation, neither contiguity nor distance should be factors in 
the consideration of statehood for Hawaii. 

In the past, opposition has been expressed against the admission 
of this Territory because of fears concerning the loyalty of Hawaiian 
Americans. 

The hearings before this committee and the committee of the House 
contain a full account of the heroic performance of Hawaiians in 


World War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict. Whatever 


doubts there may have been about the loyalty of Hawaiian Americans, 
they were completely dispelled by the fact that in all of World War 
IT there was not one known case of sabotage by a Hawaiian civilian. 

The Hawaiian Statehood Commission cites these facts to refute 
those who impugn the loyalty of Hawaiians. 

Not one case of cowardice by a Hawaii soldier in the face of the Communist 
enemy was recorded in Korea. 

Not one case of successful Red “brainwashing” of any Hawaii soldier was 
recorded. 

Not one case of a Hawaii soldier’s desertion to the enemy was recorded. 

Of the 22 American servicemen who refused repatriation after the Korean 
war in favor of remaining with the Communists * * * theré was not one from 
Hawaii. 

There were 426 Hawaii boys killed in Korea action, a death toll 4% times the 
killed-in-action average for the rest of the United States. There were 1,352 total 
battle casualties from Hawaii, a rate 3 times as great as the casualty rate per 
capita for the rest of the Nation. 

Another. objection to statehood is based upon the extent of the Com- 
munist influence in Hawaii and concern over the activities of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU). 

3efore 1953 my bellow Nebraskan, the late and distinguished United 
“tates Senator Hugh Butler, expressed vigorous opposition to admis- 
sion of Hawaii on the basis of his findings regarding Communist in- 
filtration of the ILWU. But because of his innate fairness and will- 
ingness to approach each question with an open mind, Senator Butler: 
became a stanch advocate of Hawaiian statehood when he was con- 
vinced that the people of Hawaii had the will and determination to 
resist communism. After conducting an inspection of Hawaii in 
1947, he presented a report to the Senate recommending that state- 
hood not be granted until Hawaiians demonstrated by “positive steps 
« determination to put down the menace of lawless communism.” 

In November of 1952, Senator Butler returned to the islands, ac- 
companied by two staff members of this committee; he again investi- 
gated the Hawaiian Communist problem. At the opening of the hear- 
ings on S. 49 in 1953, Senator Butler said : 

I believe that the residents of Hawaii during the past 4 years since publica- 
tion of my 1949 report have demonstrated by positive action their awareness of 


the Communist danger and their determination to face it frankly and never let 
it strengthen its foothold. During these years they have fought it boldly, have 
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restricted its influence, and to some degree have driven it underground. I believe 
they have shown that they are as well able as the Federal Government to cope 
with this menace. 

It was typical of the distinguished Senator that he did not hesitate 
ey to reverse his judgment to fit the facts as he found them. 

Would the Communist malignancy be any more of a threat to an 
Hawaiian State government than it is to the present Territorial gov- 
ernment? I see no reason to believe so. I believe that Hawaii will 
be stronger and more able to resist this movement when Hawaiians 
become full-fledged citizens with an equal voice not only in national 
and international affairs, but also in the selection of their own State 
government and judiciary. 

If admitted as a State, will Hawaii meet the financial strains of 
statehood? There appears to be no question that these islands have a 
very stable economy. The total annual production of the islands 
doubles that of any other Territory prior to statehood. With such 
basic industries as agriculture and tourism, Hawaii looks forward to 
a greater opportunity to provide the mainland with both food and 
recreation. 

The Lord richly blesses this tropical paradise which Mark Twain 
called “the loveliest fleet of islands that lie at anchor in any ocean.” 
The year-round agriculture industry has furnished our Nation an- 
nually with a sugar crop of over 1 million tons valued at approximate- 
ly $150 million. Twenty two thousand workers, on the average, are 
employed every year to harvest and pack Hawaii’s pincer »le crop, 
which in 1956 added another $116.8 million to the value of Hawaii’s 
exports to the mainland. 

Of course, Hawaiians have other valuable natural resources. © Fish- 
ing has traditionally been a mainstay of the economy of the islands. 
The fisheries of Hawaii yield an annual catch of about 20 million 
pounds of fish and shellfish having an ex-vessel value of about $3,750,- 
000. 

Over 80 percent of the catch consists of tuna which is used for 
marketing fresh and for canning. In addition, quantities of these 
fish are imported from Japan for the fresh market and also for can- 
ning. A considerable portion of the production of canned tuna is 
shipped to the United States. 

A distinctive feature of the Hawaiian fishery is the pond fishery, 
which yields an annual catch of about 100,000 pounds, valued at about 
$50,000. 

_ Hawaiian minerals such as titanium and bauxite are today receiving 
considerable attention. Dr. Paul L. Magill, a chemist for Stanford 
Research Associates, stated in a recent report on bauxite—the raw ina- 
terial for aluminum—that the island of Hawaii alone contains more 
than 300 square miles of rich ore—a reserve of 600 million tons. This 
amount. is enough to supply the United States for 100 years. : 

A resource yet to be tapped, except for hardwood used in furniture 
and cabinetmaking, is timber. 

More than 133,000 tourists, lured by sunshine and the islands’ nat- 
ural beauty, visited Hawaii last year. Their spending alone added 
almost $66 million to Hawaii’s annual income. Two of the attractions 
of which we in the Department of the Interior are truly proud are 
the Hawaiian National Park, containing the world’s largest active vol- 
cano, Mauna Loa, with its “pit of eternal fire.” and the City of Refuge 
National Historical Park at Honoaunau. This is a large semiwalled 
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enclosure established before 1700 as a place where the weak, the aged, 
and others could find a haven. - ; 

These facts are not the only evidence of Hawaii’s strength. Hawai- 
ian Islands, roughly the size of Connecticut and Rhode Island com- 
bined, have almost 560,000 inhabitants; more than 85 percent of these 
are native born American citizens. The Military Establishment, with 
such permanent facilities as the Pearl Harbor Naval Base, six Army 
posts, and Hickam Air Force Base adds at least 50,000 to Hawaii’s 
population. 

Last year Hawaiians paid over $140 million in Federal taxes, ap- 
proximately 50 percent of which was withheld for income and payroll 
taxes. The labor force of over 210,000 was almost 96 percent employed 
in 1956. An important factor in Hawaii’s expanding economy is that 


- almost one-half of the island’s people are under 24 years of age. 


Hawaii’s Economic Planning and Coordination Authority, a Terri- 
torial agency created to assist new and expanding industries, predicts 
that “the Territory will witness an increase of about 100,000 in its 


- labor force in the next 20 years.” Further statistics compiled by the 


EPCA show that manufacturing in Hawaii increased by 830 percent 
between 1940 and 1955. Last year, 514 Hawaiian manufacturers, 
employing 22,411 people, were engaged in almost every type of manu- 
facturing known on the mainland. 

This dynamic Hawaiian economy compares favorably to that of any 
State of the Union. 

In addition; the Hawaiian people are well informed concerning 
current developments in the world. As anewspaperman I was pleased 
to learn that Hawaii has 23 newspapers, including 7 dailies, serviced 
by all the major. wire services. The islands also have complete radio 
and TV coverage. 

The strategic value of Hawaii to our Nation should not be over- 
looked. Even before the coming of rapid air and surface transporta- 
tion, this was recognized. As early as 1852, Representative J. W. 
McConkle of California asked the Congress to annex these islands 
because of their importance to the United States in war as well as in 
peace. This importance was brought home to all of us once and for 
all on December 7, 1941. . 

In 1955, a report of the House Interior and Insular Affairs sum- 
marized the rights which statehood would accord to Americans in 
Hawaii: ; 

1. The right to full voting representation in both the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives ; 

2. The right to vote for the President and Vice President of the United States ; 

3. The right to choose their own Governor and to carry on functions of gov- 
ernment by their own elected officials instead of Federal administrators ; 

4. The right to determine the extent of the powers to be exercised by their 
own legislature ; 

5. The right to have justice administered by judges selected under local author- 
ity rather than by Federal appointees ; ; 

6. ‘The right to freedom from overlapping of Federal and local authority ; 

7. The right to an equal share on a per capita basis in Federal grants for 
education, health, highways, and other public improvements; and 

8. The right to a voice in any proposed amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, as well as on the taxes which the people of the Territory must pay. 

As President Eisenhower said in his first state of the Union message. 
on February 2, 1953, enactment of the legislation before you to grant 
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statehood to Hawaii is appropriate because “the people of that Terri- 
tory have earned that status.” i 
And this fact also should not be forgotten: At the time Hawaii was 


made an incorporated Territory, Congress was given an opportunity - 
to declare that such action did not carry with it a pledge of statehood. . 


On April 6, 1900, when the House debated S. 222, a bill to provide a 
civil Sse reere for Hawaii, Congressman Ebenezer J. Hill offered 
the following amendment: 


Sec. 105. Nothing in this Act shall be construed, taken, or held to imply a 
pledge or promise that the Terirtory will at any future time be admitted as a 
State or attached to any State. 


Mr. Hill said, defending this amendment : 


No harm whatever can come from the passage of the amendment I have just 
offered. It commits Congress to nothing. It simply says that this bill and the 
admission of this Territory shall not be taken or construed as a pledge for the 
admission of the Territory to statehood either in the immediate or the distant 
future. 

Mr. Cannon. Whether the amendment be adopted or not, is there anything 
. in this bill which commits the Congress of the United States or the people of 
the country to admit this Territory to statehood? 

Mr. Hit. I think there is, so far as the sentimental side of the question is 
concerned. The American people look upon the authorization and full organ- 
ization of a Territory as the first step toward statehood. It has always been so 
construed ; it always will be so construed. By the adoption of this amendment 
we shall simply put ourselves on record as declaring that this legislation is not 
adopted with that end in view. 


A similar amendment presented to the Senate during debate on 
the same bill was not considered because of a point of order. The 
House amendment was defeated. While it was ably pointed out by 
Congressman John S. Williams of Mississippi that the amendment 
was either unnecessary because it could easily be repealed, or uncon- 
stitutional if every Territory was “necessarily in process of formation 


for statehood,” the very fact that the gentleman from Connecticut: 


proposed the amendment demonstrates that, prior to the annexation 
of Hawaii, no Territory has been acquired by the United States, the 
manifest destiny of which was not to become a State. 

We are dedicated: as a Nation to the principles of self-determina- 
tion and self-government, Admission of Hawaii to the Union will 
demonstrate to the people of the Pacific and the world that— regard- 
less of race, color, or creed—citizens of the United States, when they 
inhabit an incorporated Territory which has political and economic 
maturity, will be accorded all the privileges of citizenship. 

Our report on S. 50 is before you. In it we have suggested some 
technical amendments. The personnel of the Department are at your 
disposal and will be pleased to supply any information or assistance 
you may desire. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate your 
statement. 

What would the Department’s position be on a provision in this 
- bill and a similar one on Alaska to make clear the fact that the new 
State could not pass discriminatory legislation against nonresidents, 
whether they be individuals or business associations, corporations, 
partnerships, or what have you? 

The Chair has always understood from what little knowledge he 
has of the law that the State would be prohibited from imposing a 
discriminatory tax, for example, unless it relates to police power. 
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If it is an enforcement power where they can show that the cost of 
administering as far as nonresidents are concerned costs more than 
the increase could attach. However, there are a lot of people who 
have expressed concern about this problem. I wondered what the 
Department’s position might be on that. You need not necessarily 
answer it now. If you want to check the law, you might do that. 

I just read one case here that went to the Supreme Court. How- 
ever, it was a 5 to 3 decision. That is found in 342 U. S. at page 415. 
The privileges and immunities clause of article 4, section 2 of the 
Federal Constitution was found to be applicable and in that case they 
levied a commercial fisherman’s license fee tax of $50 for nonresidents 
and $5 for residents. This is Alaska. The court held that it violated 
the constitutional provision just referred to. 

I would assume that any condition that we might put in this would 
be covered by the constitutional provisions that would be applicable. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, let me ask, for example, I think 
my State has a higher hunting and fishing license fee for nonresidents 
than for residents. Doesn’t nearly every State have that? 

Senator Jackson. The Chair tried to make the point that there is no 
doubt that you can pass a diffrent license fee if you can show that 
the difference relates to the enforcement of that particular act on non- 
residents. It can not be an arbitrary and capricious distinction be- 
cause of nonresidence. It does not follow that it will be the same in 
each instance. It must relate, as the Chair understands it, to enforce- 
ment costs. 

You cannot pass a different tax levy just because the person is a non- 
resident. I may be inerror about my law. : 

Senator Cuurcu. That is my understanding, that such a discrimi- 
nation must have a reasonable basis, other than the fact that the person 
is a resident or nonresident. 

Senator Nreusercer. Doesn’t most of the so-called discriminatory 
legislation in the States against nonresidents stem from the fact that 
the nonresidents do not pay taxes to those States? Is that not the 
theory of hunting and fishing license differentials? 

Senator Jackson. You must follow through on that. The fact is 
that if all the license fees for the enforcement of your game laws pro- 
vide the only source of revenue for that purpose, then the difference 
must attach right in that area. If they are using general tax receipts 
to support your game program, then you can increase the difference, 
because the nonresident is not contributing. In the Alaska case they . 
found that 90 percent of the revenue to support the enforcement of 
the fisheries laws came from the receipts. Therefore, you could not 
make this vast distinction. If the receipts were coming from general 
revenue purposes or general taxation, and the nonresident did .not 
contribute, then you could make a wider distinction. I think that is 
the basis of the law.. 

Senator Neupercer. Is that the same theory on which an outside 
student going to the University of Washington or Oregon pays far- 
higher tuition than the residents of the States? 

Senator Jackson. That is the Chair’s understanding. This is some- 


thing we would like the Department’s legal experts to check on. The 


Chair understands that you cannot, for the sake of an arbitrary dis- 
tinction and for no other purpose, impose a higher tax or higher levy 
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or different condition on nonresidents, just because they are nonresi- 
dents. It must relate to an additional burden that flows frc.n that. 
Is that generally the theory? 

Mr. Cuitson. May I generally answer your question this way? I 
don’t think at this cunt could state the position of the Department. 
Let me give you my own idea about it. I have had a little experience 
in my own law practice with this attempt to protect private industry 
within a State, and also within a community within a State. I became 
convinced in those experiences that the present laws pretty well pro- 
tect against unreasonable discrimination. 

However, it is a very technical subject. I think to write into an en- 
abling act some particular provision that does not apply to other 
States in the Union might not be desirable. I think generally speak- 
ing throughout the 48 States that the law pretty well protects the 
citizens of one State in their rights when they enter another State. 

Senator Jackson. If it is a constitutional prohibition on the States 
from passing discriminatory legislation, of course there is not any- 
thing we can do to change it. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Cutison. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The only problem we have here is the concern 
expressed by some. It has been called to my attention in the constitu- 
tion of Hawaii, article 6, section 2 has this provision, which I do not 
believe applies in the case of Alaska: 


TAXATION OF NONRESIDENTS 


Section 2. The land and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without the States shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
land and other properties belonging to residents thereof. 

You do not have that same provision in Alaska. It is a matter that 
the Chair would like the Department to go into thoroughly and care- 
fully. . 

Mr. Cutrtson. Weshall do so. 

Senator Jackson. It applies to all situations, fishing, mining, tim- 
bering, any form of activity, and to individuals within the area. 

Senator Nreusercer. Mr. Chairman, I do think this; these new 
States which we hope would be added should have the same privileges 
as the existing States. If I remember correctly, my State, for example, 
has a clause in its law on State contracts that there is a differential for 
State firms and out of State firms. I think if the penitentiary or uni- 
versity is going to buy soaps or towels from an Oregon firm, the Oregon 
firm can be 5 or 19 percent higher and yet they are qualified not to take 
the low bid but to take the Oregon firm. I am sure other States have 
a similar provision in their law. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair tried to make it clear, Senator Neu- 
berger, that obviously this committee does not have nor does the Con- 
gress have the power as yet to simply pass a statute and amend the 
Constitution. We are trying to get what the facts are in this situa- 
tion and ascertain what the law is. I would like to suggest further 
that the question be researched to ascertain whether in the enabling 
acts or acts of admission provision was made for nondiscriminatory 
legislation on the part of States. I think that would be helpful. 
This question has arisen. It is a tough legal one. The courts have 
not fully explored it. I don’t know what the law is. I have received 
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quite a few letters on this point, and I think we ought to have the sub- 
ject clarified, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Cuitson. We will do so. 

Senator Jackson. I have one other question. Have you had an 
opportunity to see the letter from the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Cutson. Yes, I have. 

Senator Jackson. You are aware of the letter previously sent by 
the Department ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Two years ago? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuiison. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Is it your opinion that there has been a change 
of position on the part of the Department of Justice in this matter? 

Mr. Cuirson. It is my opinion that there has not. I thought I 
should get in touch with the Justice Department which I did. 

Senator Jackson. You have done that? 

Mr. Cutrson. I have done that. I can explain, I think. 

Senator Jackson. You speak for both on this. 

Mr. Cumson. I think I can. The position of the Department of 
Justice is the same today as it was 2 years ago, when it sent its former 
letter. The reason for the form of this letter as the Justice Depart- 
ment explained it to me was that they didn’t consider this a report on 
the bill. They took the letter whic h they received from the commit- 
tee as posing some specific questions which they attempted to answer 
in this letter of March 28, 1957. The Justice Department position on 
statehood is the same as it was 2 years ago, and the Deputy Attorney 
General, Mr. Rogers, said that if the committee so desired, he would 
write a letter to the committee specifically so stating. : 

Senator Jackson. The Chair would appreciate it if what you have 
said could be confirmed without expressing any doubt as to what you 
said. For the sake of the record and its continuity, if you could ar- 
range with the Department to confirm in the form of a supplementary 
letter the views that you have expressed, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Cuitsbn. I will do so. 

Senator Jackson. I-would appreciate that. 

I had the impression that possibly Mr. Rogers might have had in 
mind treating this as a supplementary letter or as a letter supple- 
mentary to his letter of 2 years ago. However, I did in my letter of 
January 17 to him ask, “Would you give the ‘committee the benefit 


of the views of the Department of Justice with respect to this proposed 


legislation?” In other words, the Chair thought that question to be 
one calling for a report on the bill. I gather from what you said that 
he in effect stopped where he left off 2 years ago, and amplified on 
developments since that time. 

Mr. Cutrson, That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Isthat your general impression ? 

Mr. Cuitson. That is what I was told. They were trying to answer: 
the specific questions and to indicate the fact that they did not intend 
this as a full report on the bill, An indication that the March 28 
letter is not a Department of Justice report is the fact that they did 
not clear it through the Budget Bureau. I was assured that’ the 
Department of Justice will be very happy to send this committee a 
supplemental letter to confirm my statement. 
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Senator Jackson. The Chair would appreciate it if you would take 
it up with Mr. Rogers and obtain a letter confirming in general the 
testimony you have given as to what you understand the Department’s 
views to be on this point. 

Mr. Cumson. Yes, sir. fk 

ae letter appears as part of the Department of Justice report, 
ante. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, this question with respect to the 
existence of suspected Communists or Communist sympathizers out in 


Hawaii comes up and is used as an argument against statehood as. 


perennially as the spring grass. ‘I would just like to know, Mr, Sec- 
retary, whether in your viewpoint, or the viewpoint of the Interiox 
Department, the existence of Communists in Hawaii or Communist 
sympathizers is relevant to the question of whether or not we should 
continue to operate a Territorial government in Hawaii or we should 
admit Hawaii as a State and establish a State government out there? 

Mr. Cutrson. I could answer your question by saying that possibly 
there might be a situation where it. would be material. Under the cir- 
cumstances here it is our position that communism can be as effec- 
tively dealt with if Hawaii is a State as it can be with Hawaii as a 
Territory. I might amplify that by saying that I read rather carefully 

the report of the Eastland committee and the recommendations which 
the committee made. As I understand the situation, the recommenda- 
tions which they make can all be accomplished just as well with 
Hawaii as a State as it can be done with Hawaii as a Territory. 

We feel that the Communist question has no particular bearing on 
the decision as to whether Hawaii should be a State or remain a 
Territory. 

Senator Cuurcn. Do you not think, Mr. Secretary, that it might not 
even be helpful in rebutting the Communist contention so often made 
that we are not keeping faith with our principles and traditions by 
keeping these Hawaiian people in a kind of second-class citizenship / 
If statehood were granted, it would produce an effective rebuttal to 
this contention and weaken this Communist argument. 

Mr. Cuitson. I think that is an argument that can validly be made 
for Hawaiian statehood. It will show the world that we have confi- 
dence in those people. That we believe they can handle their own 
affairs, irrespective of whether there is any communistic feeling within 
the community or not. 

Senator Cuurcn. So in terms of dealing with whatever Communist 
SF Rasen ees element might exist in Hawaii, statehood might be 

elpful. ; 

Mr. Cuttson. Statehood might be helpful. There have been some 
instances of action by the people of the Territory where they might 
well take action as a State. For example, in 1949 during the long- 
shoremen’s walkout, it was the Territorial legislature which passed the 


Stevedoring Act to provide the means and methods of getting ships _ 


loaded and unloaded. That was an act of the Territorial legislature. 
As a State with their own elected officers, Hawaiians could accomplish 
the same thing as they did under their Territorial government. Since 
Hawaiians have indicated their ideas and attitudes as a Territorial 
government, I don’t see why it should be any different as a State. 
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Senator Cuurcnu. Mr. Secretary, there has been a traditional test, 
as. you well know, that has been applied in our history with respect to 
determining whether or not a given territory is qualified and matured 
and ready for statehood. There are three principles that are often 
enunciated in connection with this traditional test. I would like to 
read these three principles to you and ask you with respect to them 
whether in your opinion Hawaii fully qualifies and meets the test. 

The first principle is that the inhabitants of the proposed new State 
are imbued with and sympathetic toward the principles of democracy 
as exemplified in the American form of government. 

In your opinion, and in the opinion of the Department, knowing 
sate as you do, do you feel that the people of Hawaii meet that 
test 

Mr. Cuitson. Speaking personally, I will have to say that my per- 
sonal knowledge of the islands is limited to one visit in 1925. May I 
say that from the standpoint of the Department and the investigations © 
they have made, the answer to that is “Yes.” 

Senator Cuurcu. The second principle is that a majority of the 
electorate wish statehood. 

Mr. Cumson. That has been demonstrated. 

Senator Cuurcu. You feel that has been demonstrated by plebi- 
scites; is that, correct? 

Mr. Cuirson. Yes, that is right. 

‘ Senator Cuurcu. The third principle is, the proposed new State has 
sufficient eee and resources to support State government and 
carry its share of the cost of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cuttson. The Department is convinced that they do have those 
capabilities. . 

enator Cuurcu. So that with respect to all three of these tradi- 
tional principles, it is the position of the Department that the people 
of Hawaii are eminently well qualified for statehood ; is that correct? 

Mr. Cuttson. That is right. I go beyond the Department, of 
course. It is the administration. Not only the Department of In- 
terior, but the administration feels that Hawaii is mature enough, 
economically and otherwise, to justify becoming a State. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I have no further 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Carroll. 

Senator Carroti. Mr. Chairman, perhaps you can help me before 
T ask the witness a question. 

Ten years ago when this question of statehood of Hawaii was up 
before the House, the question then seemed to be whether or not, 
because of the so-called oriental population, they could fit in, whether 
they were thoroughly imbued with the principles of American democ- 
racy of which Senator Church has spoken. We had testimony in 
that test years ago by the FBI, as I recall, and it was the overwhelming 
conviction of the Public Lands Committee that, notwithstanding 
Pearl Harbor—it was much more acute then than it is today what hap- 
ong at Pearl Harbor—but the population of those islands were fine 

oyal American people. 

Senator Jackson. I think the record will disclose that despite popu- 
lar imagination to the contrary, not a single person of oriental ances- 
try was involved in espionage, sabotage or any of the like. The only 
evidence, as the Chair recalls the record, relates on the subject of 
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espionage or sabotage to a German consulate in Honolulu, and a Ger- 

- man citizen resident in the city of Honolulu. The Japanese consulate 
was involved likewise. However, no local citizens were involved in 
connection with any of those allegations to my knowledge. Is that 
correct, Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. That iscorrect. It was testified to by J. Edgar Hoover 
that there was not a single act of sabotage or espionage committed 
in the Territory of Hawaii other than those two. 

Senator Carroizi. That was my recollection of 10 years ago. I was 
amazed to read in the paper yesterday or the day before a new ele- 
ment that had arisen here about the so-called Communist influence. 
IT am very happy to hear the comments of a distinguished Coloradan 
here who is the Under Secretary of Interior, distinguishing this 
report. It seemed to me that the newspaper impression was that the 
Department of Justice was sort of throwing up the danger signal or 
red flag, as it were, and as I understand that was not based upon a 
report. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair understands the letter from Mr.. 
Rogers, the Deputy Attorney General, should be read in the light of 
the letter to the Chair previously, and that the Department of Justice 
has not changed their position as indicated in that letter of February 
18, 1955. 

Mr. Cumison. That is my understanding. 

Senator Carrotu. It seemed to me it was giving an undue emphasis _ 
‘and in a sense putting a stigma on the people of these islands who for 
10 years have been fighting so hard to get statehood. As I remember. 
one of the issues there was the tremendous sums of money going in 
taxation. I assume that the revenue still comes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has increased because of increased productivity. In the 
expansion of the economy of that area, you are paying more taxes 
than you were paying 10 years ago. 

Delegate Burns. We are, sir. 

Senator Carrot. I was a little bit concerned about this article I 
read in the paper. I think that satisfies me from the testimony I have 
heard today. In other words, there is no serious Communist threat. 

I might ask this from what you know of the record and what you 
read, because you stated you have not been there personally. I will 
direct this to the Secretary. From what you can read of the reports in 
the Hawaiian Islands, there is no serious threat there in any sense of 
the word ? 

Mr. Curison. Senator, I would rather not say. The Eastland com- 
mittee, I think, has recently studied and knows a lot more about the 
extent of the present Communist threat, if any, than does the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

My point is that whatever the threat is—if there is any at all—the 
problem can be just as well handled. and perhaps better handled, with 
Hawaii as a State than it can with Hawaii asa Territory. AsTsay.I 
have not been in the islands since 1925. I don’t know the extent of the 
Communist threat if there is such a thing. Certainly we see no reason 
why it can’t be just as well handled, if there is one, both by the Federal 
Government and by Hawaii, with Hawaii as a State as it can with. 
Hawaii as a Territory. 

Senator Carroty. I understood the extent of that testimony, but 
I was assuming that here the executive branch of the Government is 
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the Department of Justice, a Cabinet officer, your own Department, 
a Cabinet officer, and you are all in favor of statehood, and I assume 
they would not be too eager to bring in any area within statehood un- 
less they felt that the situation was not too acute. 

I yield to Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcn. I think there is cause for some confusion on this 
point. I don’t mean to interject any partisan note here for two 
reasons. In the first place, I don’t think that the question of statehood 
. for Hawaii is a partisan matter. In the second place, there are no 
Republican Senators here, and it would not be fair to raise a question 
at this time. 

The Secretary has testified that the administration favors state- 
hood and I accept that testimony. But I would observe that it is dif- 
ficult to read this letter from the Department of Justice from begin- 
ning to end and then regard it, having read it, as an endorsement 
of statehood. That being so, I can understand the reason for the con- 
fusion and the reason for the questions that have been asked as to what 
the administration’s position is. 

Senator Jackson. On that point, however, we have the assurance 
of the Secretary that he is to discuss this matter further with the 
Department of Justice, and a supplementar, y letter will be sent to the 
Chair on this point. He has alre hat is, the Secretary— 
that it is his understanding that the Depar tment of Justice position is 
the same as indicated in the letter of February 18, 1955. That is, 
that they favor statehood. 

Mr. Cuttson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. This letter from Mr. Rodgers was more or less a 
supplementary letter in response to some questions that the Chair 
submitted. 

Senator Cuurcnu. I think it would be helpful to have that point 
clarified in view of this letter. 

Mr. Curtson. I would like to respond to this extent. I did not get 

that impression from reading the letter but I can understand that this 
. unc ertainty should be cleared up. -In the first full paragraph-on page 

2, the Department of Justice points out that the legal weapons that 

can be used against communism can be equally well used with Hawaii 
as a State as they can with Hawaiiasa Territory. There is no change 
of position, and we will make the record clear on that point. 

Senator Carrot. The reason, Mr. Chairman, that I raised this is 
because of the article contained in the newspaper. The second reason 
was that it was said to me—and I cannot remember the name—if we 
had done this 10 years ago, psychologically it would have been a much 
better weapon for us to say to the world “We do the same to Hawaii as 
we did to the Philippines,” to take them in, instead of adopting a 
paternalistic attitude. 

Senator Jackson. We had some very effective testimony on that yes- 
terday from Mike Masaoka, who is here today. Other witnesses made 
that point of the importance of granting statehood to Hawaii so that 
the people of Asia, millions of ‘them who are uncommitted, will be 
able to take complete confidence in the American ideal of freedom and 
democratic representation. 

Senator Carroiy. I make the further point that merely because there 
is some evidence, whether it comes from one committee or another, of 
requiring treatment, it would be a serious mistake to be driven into a 
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shell by some fear which I think could be handled, as the Secretary 
has so well said, perhaps more effectively by statehood than by just 
leaving it dangling in a Territorial] status. That is all I have to say. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, I think Under Secretary Chil- 
son made a most eminent and forthright statement on behalf of the 
Secretary for whose recovery we are all earnestly most eager. 

I would like to make this one observation, because I do believe it is 
pertinent to the statehood matter. In my opinion, the whole question 
of statehood now is up to the administration. I am not very experi- 
enced here, but I have found in the short time I have been here when 
the administration wants to make an all-out effort, it can get its way 
in the Congress. 


That was shown, for example, to my sorrow with respect to Hells | 


Canyon. The New York Times reported last July that the strongest 
ressure exerted by the administration in 314 years was on the Hells 
anyon issue. I think if that same kind of effort is made by the ad- 

ministration for the Hawaiian statehood issue and the Alaskan state- 

hood issue, I think we will have statehood in this session of Congress. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anprerson. I am sorry I was not here. I am very glad 
that Secretary Chilson has been lays and has helped to clear up this 
letter from the Attorney General. I hope, Mr. Secretary, that you will 
continue to exercise your good judgment to clear up these matters so 
that we can get Hawaiian as well as Alaskan statehood promptly. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair concurs inthat. I think the Secretary 
has been very forthright in stating his position. The Chair feels he 
has clarified the position of the Department of Justice, although we 
need for the sake of the record a letter conveying the information that 
you have given us, and the record will be complete. 

Mr. Cumson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
you very much. We appreciate your helpful cooperation on this. 

Mr. Cutison. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Delegate Burns. 

Delegate Burns. The members of the statehood commission have 
asked me to call a distinguished American who made 2 visits to the 
islands in the last 2 years, Mr. Paul Butler. I want to make it clear 
that the statehood commission is asking him to testify as a private 
citizen. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Butler, we would be pleased to have ‘any 
statement you would care to make. 

The Chair would feel that lest there might be any implication of 
partisanship about this matter that he will extend to the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee an opportunity to testify on the 
subject of Hawaii and Alaska, if he so desires. The Chair understands 
and wants to make it very clear that Mr. Butler came here on his own, 
and is speaking, moreover, as I understand from Delegate Burns, at 
the request of the statehood commission. (See p. 76.) 


| 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL BUTLER, SOUTH BEND, IND., CHAIRMAN, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Burier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Paul M. Butler, I live in South Bend, Ind. I am a native- 
born American citizen. I am chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

It has been my privilege in the last 15 months to have spent 21 days 
in the Hawaiian Islands on 2 different occasions. I have talked 
with Governor King, the secretary of the Territory, members of the 
Territorial legislature, county thats throughout the islands, pub- 
lishers of the two daily newspapers of Honolulu, members of the 
statehood commission, municipal officers in Honolulu, and hundreds 
of citizens holding no public position. I have traveled to the islands 
ere Molakai, Maui, and Kauai, in addition to the Island of 

ahu. 

As an American citizen, and not as a member or a leader of a po- 
litical party, I am greatly interested in the Territory of Hawaii being 
given immediate statehood, because I believe that slightly more than 
a half million of my-fellow Americans are living under conditions of 
citizenship, with the islands as a Territory, which are not consistent 
with the basic principles of our Government and of our country. 

I have talked with.many labor leaders, not including those of the 
ILWU. I am firmly convinced that communism is not a just basis 
for refusal of statehood to the Territory of Hawaii. It is my under- 
standing that in the most recent report of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation there were fewer than 35 known Communists residing in 
the Hawaiian Islands. That 30 some citizens being known Com- 
munists should be used as a basis for depriving half a million Ameri- 
can citizens of all the privileges of citizenship in a new State of Ha- 
waii is unthinkable. 

That I should say that there are some Communists in Hawaii should 
be no more frightening to this committee and the Congress of the 
United States than for us to admit that there are Communists today 
in this National Capital of Washington not connected with any gov- 
ernment service, either our own or any foreign government. 

- It seems to me that on the question of communism, with reference 
to statehood for the islands, we are overlooking those who use com- 
munism as an excuse or an alibi for opposing immediate statehood, 
overlook or ignore or refuse to recognize what statehood will do to 
fight communism in the islands. Immediate statehood would not 
only improve the governmental structure and the governmental tech- 
niques to resist the Communist influence of this handful of people in 
the islands, but it would give to the residents of the islands—our fel- 
low American citizens out there—an attitude and a frame of mind 
that would be a greater bulwark against the onrush or onslaught of 
communism within the United States than now exists under their so- 
called second-class citizenship. 

Furthermore, I want to particularly compliment the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Seaton; for this next to last paragraph in his state- 
ment in which I think is the most magnificent statement of his ‘whole 
splendid and constructive presentation to the committee, wherein he 
says: 
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We are dedicated as a Nation to the principles of self-determination and self- 
government. Admission of Hawaii to the Union will demonstrate to the people 
of the Pacific and the world that regardless of race, color, or creed, citizens of 
the United States, when they inhabit an incorporated territory which has politi- 
cal and economic maturity, will be accorded all the privileges of citizenship. 

I think the greatest message that we in this year of 1957 could send 
to the peoples throughout Asia and beyond the Pacific in this troubled 
world of ours would be that the United States has granted first-class 
citizenship to our fellow Americans in the Territory of Hawaii, and 
has admitted Hawaii as the 49th or 50th State of the Union. 

I want to say one further thing. In my contacts with the Terri- 
torial government leaders and members of the legislature of both 

arties in the islands, I have been tremendously and deeply impressed 

y the political maturity and the grasp of the democratic—with a 
small d—processes of government that they have demonstrated in their 
handling of their affairs of government there in the Territory. I think 
that the people of Hawaii are ready for statehood. They are entitled 
to it, and certainly—it has been my opinion, on the basis I would say 
of a few thousand people whom I have had the privilege to talk to 


and contact in the last 15 or 16 months there in the islands, that they 


long for and just hope for the day when statehood will become a 
reality. 

Senator Jackson.. Thank you very much for that very fine state- 
ment, Mr. Butler. What are your views about Statehood for Alaska ? 

Mr. Butter. I have been in Alaska. I have not been theer recently. 
I was in Alaska in August 1955 for 15 days. I traveled in all of the 
areas of Alaska from the northernmost city of any substantial size, 
Fairbanks, down through the southern area of Alaska, and visited, I 
believe, 11 different towns and cities in Alaska. I had an opportunity 
to observe the economic conditions there. Although the legislature 
was not in session, I have talked with a number of members of the 
legislature. I have been closely aware of the work of the people in the 
Territorial Constitutional Convention, out of which came the consti- 
tution for the new State of Alaska. 

I have studied that constitution. I think it is a very modern and 
progressive document and I think it represents and demonstrates be- 
yond question the political maturity of the residents of the Territory 
of Alaska. 

I certainly, as a citizen of the United States, favor Alaska state- 
hood on such conditions and bases as the executive branch and par- 
ticularly the military authorities of our Federal Government would 
consider wise and expedient in the interest of national security. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Anderson. 

Senator ANpErson. I am very happy you are here, Mr. Butler, and I 
am very happy you made it clear you are here as a private citizen, 
who became impressed with the quality and ability of these people 
to run themselves. I am particularly happy that you said that you had 
a chance to meet both Republicans and Democrats and were impressed 
by the political maturity of both groups. I felt the same way on my 
ake to Hawaii. I am happy to have that testimony from you here 
today. 

Mr. Butter. In that line of thought, may I compliment and express 
my agreement with Secretary Seaton. I believe his statement is not 
contained in his statement here, but he has made it publicly. Senator 
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‘ Church so well expressed it here today, that the matter of statehood for - 


both Hawaii and Alaska is above partisan considerations. It is a 
matter of principle. It is a matter of right for these fellow American 
citizens of ours who have demonstrated so clearly their right to it. 

Senator Anperson. There is one question that is a little bit different 
in character. Some years ago we tried to get out bills for Alaskan 
and Hawaiian statehood. You may or may not recall that I was 
author of a motion to tie the two of them together because it appeared 
at. that time that there would be more emphasis, should I say, upon 
Hawaiian statehood than upon Alaskan statehood, and I felt that 
maybe they both ought to be considered. There is a ‘slight shifting in 
viewpoint now apparently. I just wanted to ask you this question. 
You would be in favor of statehood for both, but would you not as well 
be in favor of statehood for Hawaii if that is all we can achieve at this 
time, or statehood for Alaska if that is all we can achieve at this time? 
In other words, are you willing that they be independently considered 
and both of them brought in at : the earliest possible dates ? 

Mr. Butier. Senator Anderson, I am not sufficiently concerned with 
the arrangement of the stars in the flag so as to indicate any desire 
on my part to delay statehood for either Territory. I hope that both 
Territories could be admitted at the same time, but I do not believe that 
it would be wise or expedient or just for either Territory to be delayed 
because the bills were hooked together. I think I have talked with 
representatives of both Territories and citizens of both Territories, 
regardless of political affiliation, who are interested in statehood and 
who believe that the bills should be considered separately. 

Senator ANnperson. I am trying to have you say that you do not 
worry about having Hawaii come in as a State. 

Mr. Butter. No. 

Senator Anperson. Or Alaska come in as a State without regard 
to what happens to the other. You would like to see them both in. 

Mr. Butter. That is right. I certainly feel that Congress should 
admit one if it sees fit now and the other I think will follow quickly. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Neuberger. . 

Senator Neusercer. I would just like to concur with what Senator 
Anderson said about Mr. Butler’s fine statement, not only about 


- Hawaii but about Alaska. It is my hope that the chairman of the Re- 


yublican National Committee, Mr. Butler’s counterpart, will make 
just as strong a statement on behalf of statehood for these two Ter- 
ritories. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair w ill be extending an invitation to the 
chairman of.the Republican National Committee to appear. (See p- 
76.). This would have been a concurrent event, the Chair can say in 
all honesty. I think the appearance of Mr. Butler here today was a 
completely unplanned and unrehearsed affair. He was in the audi- 
ence and he wanted to say something, and Delegate Burns asked that 
he testify on behalf of the statehood commission. 

In addition, Mr. Butler, I believe, has made a valuable éétibeibuition 
to statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. His statement has been very re- 
strained, free of partisanship. As a matter of fact, his statement 
is In mre as the Chair understands his testimony, of the statement 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Seaton. It that correct? 

Mr. Burter. Yes, it certainly is. 
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Senator Jackson. I think it is a very fine thing when we can get a 
subject that is capable of all forms and degrees of partisanship to a 
bipartisan level. Even better than foreign policy, at times. There is 





something bipartisan about that on occasion. e hope this will be - 


from here on out completely bipartisan. If that is the case, we 
should have statehood before the Fourth of July for both. 

Mr, Butter. Maybe Independence Day would have greater meaning 
for approximately three-quarters of a million citizens. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Carroll. 

Senator Carrott. I have only this to say, Mr. Chairman. I think 
Mr. Butler’s statement was very clear, and concise. Certainly no one 
could misunderstand his position coming here as a citizen. As a 
Democrat, I could say to Mr. Butler that the Hawiian bill, if it came 
out alone, I would certainly pay no attention to the political party 
to which I belong. I would take one or the other in what ever priority 
they should happen to come before the committee, because we have 
been fighting for 10 years, not only for one, but for both. As you 
so clearly stated, either one or both singly or jointly should be given 
statehood, and that would be the position I would take and have taken 
for many years on this matter. Thank you for a very fine statement. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. As one citizen to another, I just want to com- 
mend Mr. Butler for a very able and persuasive statement, and make 
it clear that I concur fully in the views he has‘expressed here. I want 
to thank you for coming to testify. 

Mr. Butter. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Butler. We appreciate your 
very fine objective and most sincere statement in support of statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii. ; me 

[Commirrer Nore.—The following statement was subsequently re- 
ceived from Hon. Meade Alcorn, chairman, Republican National 
Committee :] 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: Thank you very much for inviting me to state the Republican 
position on statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. As chairman, it is my privilege 
to cite to you the plank of the 1956 Republican platform, which I quote: 

“We pledge immediate statehood for Alaska, recognizing the fact that adequate 
provision for defense requirements must be made. 

“We pledge immediate statehood for Hawaii.” 

I enthusiastically endorse this position. 

Sincerely, ' 


MEADE ALCORN. 

The Chair understands that a Michael Cullen is here who is from 
Hawaii, attending George Washington Law School, and would like 
to address himself to the law and history of the Territory’s fight 
against communism. 

The Chair made it clear at the outset that we were to take testimony 
only on new and pertinent matters, and I trust, Mr. Cullen, we will 
make an exception in your case and let you testify. We have tried 
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to confine it to witnesses representing groups, associations, and so on. 
You may come forward. 5 ; 

Is there anyone else who would like to testify on the subject of 
statehood for Hawaii? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jackson. The Chair would like the record to show that no 
one has requested to testify, other than Mr, Cullen, this afternoon, 
and the record will also disclose that as of now the hearings will 
terminate, except to remain open for the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee to testify. No one has appeared in opposition to 
statehood: for Hawaii. 2 

Are you testifying for or against statehood for Hawaii? 

Mr. CuL.en. I am testifying for statehood for Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Cutten. No, I do not. : 

. Senator Jackson. State your name and what qualifications, if any, 
you have to testify on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL CULLEN, KONIHAUI, T. H. 


Mr. Cutten. Yes, sir. I am Michael Cullen, of Konihaui, T, H. 
My family has resided in Hawaii some 14 years. I am connected 
with no official or unofficial movement for statehood, other than being 
a citizen of Hawaii. 

I have come to express my ire over the letter from Mr. Rogers to 
‘the committee chairman, raising innuendoes about statehood which 
I rise to explain. 

Senator Jackson. Before you proceed on that, the Chair would like 
to ask this question in fairness to Mr. Rogers. Did you hear the 
testimony of the Secretary. 

Mr. Cu tien. Yes, sir. It: is not my intention to contradict Mr. 
Rogers one little bit. 

Senator Jackson. Would you be satisfied if the Department makes 
its position clear that they are now in favor of statehood ? 

Mr. Cutten. No, Mr. Chairman, because the point raised by Mr. 
Rogers is the major issue of the opponents of statehood in my under- 
standing of a lay citizen. 

Senator Jackson. Did you read his letter ? 

Mr. Cutten. I read the Washington Post account, where he said 
consideration must be given to the extent of influence and control of 
Communist sympathizers and their associates may be able to exert 
particularly through the ILWU in the island. 

If I may proceed, I submit that this is a major issue of the opponents 
of statehood, and I can contend that if Hawaii were given statehood 
they would have recourse to the Federal courts under the interstate- 
commerce. clause. At the present time, witnesses have answered 
Senator Church as to whether or not there would be any different 
treatment of the Communist influence in Hawaii and the witnesses 
man for man said no, there probably would not be, and certainly no 
lesser safeguards. 

Senator Jackson. Will you clarify that statement that they would 
have access to under the interstate commerce clause ? 
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Mr. Cutren. Yes, sir. Iwill. I was about to proceed by saying that 
I could not disagree more with the answers given to Senator Church, 
because I feel that if Hawaii had the status of a State that they could 
proceed against any organizations such as the ILWU that throttled its 
Incoming and outgoing commerce, which they did not have in 1949. 
Hawaii, as I understand it, is unable to have recourse to the Federal 
courts on the basis of restraint of interstate trade. I do not intend for 
this to be a treatise on the subject, but I do say that given the constitu- 
tional tools that the other States have, that Hawaii could more effec- 
tively deal with this alleged influence of communism in the islands. 

That is about the sum and substance of my statement. I consider 
that there is a great deal of difference in leaving Hawaii unarmed in | 
the face of this Communist threat that Senator Eastland and his com- 
mittee says exists to some degree and in giving them the umbrella of 
the Constitution, specifically the interstate commerce clause. All the 
while I have been in Hawaii and particularly in 1949, the thought 
never occurred to me that I wanted to impress peoples of the Far East 
or the peoples of the world with the fact that we could govern our- 
selves. I was solely and merely resentful that we were unable to pro- 
tect ourselves under our constitution. That is my conclusion. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Church, have you any questions? 

Senator Cuurcu. No, I have no questions, except I would like to say, 
Michael Cullen, that you display your Irish blood in coming and 
standing up for your point of view, and I want to thank you for 
coming. 

Senator Jackson. We appreciate having your statement, Mr. 
Cullen. 

Mr. Cutten. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. There were a number of letters that were re- 
quested by some of the witnesses yesterday to be placed in the record. 
They are now available and they will be included in conection with 
the testimony of yesterday. 

(The letters follow :) 

THE HAWAIIAN ELEcTRIC Co., LTD., 
Honolulu, 7. H., March 28, 1957. 
Mr. Lorrin P. THURSTON, 


Chairman, Hawaii Statehood Commission, 
Iolani Palace, Honolulu, T. H. 


Deak Mr. THuRSTON: In 1957 the company started a capital expenditure pro- 
gram that calls for $54 million plant additions during the next 5-year period. - 
Of this amount $12 million would be derived from internal sources and the bal- 
ance of $42 million to be provided through financing and retained earnings. 
With such a program the Board of Directors sanctioned management to bring 
a number of utility security analysts from New York and other cities of the 
mainland to show them our properties; its management and in general the econ- 
omy of the islands. They arrived here February 3 and were all here for at least 
one week. 

We had them visit with other utilities in Honolulu and with the business 
leaders of the community. They visited and talked with military leaders and 
saw many of their installations. 

Realizing that these analysts were interested in the regulatory climate, the 
effect of potential legislation and the quality of our government leadership, we 
afforded our visitors an opportunity to hear presentations from the government’s 
water utilities; our highway department; our Territorial treasurer and our 
Governor. We explained our (Territorial) form of government and arranged 
to have our public utilities commissioners, its staff and legislative leaders meet 
with our guests socially. We feel that our visitors were favorably impressed 
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with these people and appreciated the fact that’ we wanted them to see the quality 
of those connected with our government and our regulation. 

We felt that this tour provided a secondary benefit to our company in its com- 
_ munity relations program because we realized that this tour would not only 
benefit our own organization but others in the community. As we mentioned 
before, other utilities were given time on the program: namely, the Hawaiian 
Telephone Co., Hilo Electric Light Co., Maui Electric Co., the Board of Water 
Supply and the Surburban Water System. They added immeasurably to the 
presentation and pounded home some of the subjects we had told in our presenta- 
tion, such as growth. They helped make it an undertaking for the good of the 
Hawaiian economy. 

Since returning home, the analysts have all written letters with most favor- 
able comments regarding our economy, its people and its future business oppor- 
tunities. Some of these comments are as follows: 

“Tt-is for this reason together with a very favorable impression that I have 
of the economics of your business and of the area which you serve, that I should 
like to record with you again our desire to have the opportunity of participating 
in such public financing as you may find it desirable to undertake.” 

“The experience was instructive as well as very enjoyable and I came away 
with a most favorable impression of both your Territory and the part you are 
playing in contributing to its economic development.” 

“T was deeply impressed with your operations and the Hawaiian economy. 
T am looking forward with interest to following the further development of the 
Hawaiian Electric Co.” 

“Oahu should attract lighter industries such as electronics, research in atomic 
energy, aviation, specialized clothing manufacture, and opportunity for invest- 
ment firms to service the growing economy and wealth of the islands.” 

The company filed a registration statement with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on February 27, 1957, for the issuance and sale of $7 million first 
mortgage bonds, to care for our needs in our construction program for 1957. 
The issue was underwritten by eleven underwriters who had had members of 
their organization visit in the islands recently and we feel that it was due to 
their contacts that we were able to market the securities on a favorable basis. 
The underwriters of these securities were as follows: 


Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. Dean Witter & Co. 

The First Boston Corp. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Lehman Brothers 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Two of the brokerage firms who were represented by members of the group 
have written research bulletins on our company and they also included earnings 
of the banks, sugar factors, sugar plantations, and others. 

Very truly yours, 
P. E. SPALDING, 
Chairman of the Board. 


HAWAII TELEPHONE Co., 
Honolulu, T. H., March 28, 1957. 
Mr. Lorrin, P. THURSTON, 
Chairman, Hawais Statehood Commission, 
Care of The Honolulu Advertiser, Honolulu, T. H. 


DEAR Mr. THURSTON: Knowing that you, as chairman of the Hawaii Statehood 
Commission, and other representatives from Hawaii will be presenting informa- 
tion to the Senate and House Territorial Committee hearings in Washington in 
early April, I should like to submit for your use at these hearings a statement 
relative to the stability and potential growth of our economy in Hawaii. 

As you will note in the statement which follows, the opinions expressed are 
not limited to my own personal views, but include the views of certain executives 
of large a a companies from the mainland and Canada, who nOetaeeT 
visited Hawaii. I hope this information may be useful to you. 
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“STATEMENT TO HAWAII STATEHOOD COMMISSION 
“By J. B. Atherton, president, Hawaiian Telephone Co. 


“Since the end of World War II, Hawaiian Telephone Co. has raised $34 mil- 
lion in new capital. Of this amount, $23 million was supplied by mainland in- 
stitutional investors, mainly through the purchase of mortgage and debenture 
bonds, as well as preferred stocks. The New York investment banking firm 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co. has assisted in the placement of a large portion of 
these capital funds. Inasmuch as we are continuing to expand, we forecast the 
need for $21 million of new capital expenditures through the end of 1959, of 
which approximately $9,500,000 must come from investors. 

“In order to better acquaint institutional investors with the economy of 
Hawaii, Kidder, Peabody & Co. suggested that representatives from such coi- 
panies go to Hawaii in a group. As a result, a group of 11 such representatives 
arrived March 3, 1957, accompanied by 2 representatives of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. Most of them departed for the mainland on Friday, March 15. In this. 
group were: 

E. R. Alexander, vice president and treasurer, Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, Montreal, Canada. 

George F. Bennett, vice president, State Street Investment Corp., Boston, Mags. 

Charles BE. Brown, financial secretary, American National Life Insurance Co., 

Galveston, Tex. 

Homer N. Chapin, vice president, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

John Flint, partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass. 
P. Stokes Gaither, vice president, New England Mutual Life Insurance Co..,. 

Boston, Mass, 

Allen D. ‘Harper, vice president, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Robert C. Johnson, partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ralph A. Metzger, vice president, the Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

William L. Phillips, vice president, the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 

Newark, N. J. 

Graydon Saunders, associate treasurer, the Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, 

Canada 
James H. Torrey, secretary, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford,. 

Conn. 

John H. Weedon, vice president, First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, ILl- 

“A well-planned program of information and opportunities for personally 
meeting leaders of business, Territorial and county government, and the armed 
services, was organized for them during their stay in Hawaii. A panel discus- 
sion on the general economy of Hawaii introduced their formal, organized tour 
of business. In this presentation the director of the Territorial Economie Plan- 
ning and Coordination Authority discussed plans for attracting new industries 
to Hawaii; a member of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau described the tremendous 
growth of the tourist industry; Adm. C. E. Olsen talked about the role of the 
military in our local economy; the Territorial treasurer discussed Territorial 
financing; and a general description of the labor situation in the Territory was 
related by a businessman. 

“On separate days, tours were conducted through the Hawaiian Electric Co., 
Ltd., Hawaiian Telephone Co., and Honolulu Gas Co., Ltd. The staff of 
each organization presented in considerable detail the story of their company’s 
operations. On other days, tours were conducted through Schofield Barracks, 
the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, and Kaneohe Marine Corps Air Station. On each 
of these tours the military described their role, not only insofar as the economy 
of the Territory is concerned, but their part in the defense of the Pacific. In- 
cluded on other tours were an inspection of a sugar plantation, including the 
milling operations, a trip through the largest pineapple cannery in the world, — 
and a description of land development in one of the fastest growing areas on the 
island of Oahu. A 2-day trip to the island of Hawaii enabled them to visit the 
Hilo Electric Light Co., Ltd., plant, as well as see the larger part of that island. 
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“TI feel that such a trip was a very successful one. Many verbal expressions 
by members of the group at the time of their departure indicated not only appre- 
ciation, but a better understanding of the economy of the Territory. Since re- 
turning home, several members of the group formally stated such appreciation 
and understanding in letters. 

“As an example, Mr. Graydon Saunders, associate treasurer, the Canada Life 
Assurance Co., stated: ‘Quite aside from the pleasure this trip gave us all, I feel 
that we have all got a new conception of both the problems and resources of 
the Territory of Hawaii. One could not help but be tremendously impressed by 
the things we saw and by the very high caliber of the management of your com- 
pany and others in the Territory.’ 

“Mr. P. Stokes Gaither, vice president, New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., stated in part: ‘You are certainly to be congratulated on the quality and 
depth of the people in your company, and you have an unusually able group of 
younger men.’ 

“Mr. John Flint, a partner of Kidder, Peabody & Co., wrote: I am sure that our 
group of institutional men have brough back with them a new awareness and 
knowledge of Hawaii and its possibilities for the future which they never had 
before, and which they will pass along to their many friends in the institutional 
and financial world; and I can assure you that each and every one of them was 
particularly impressed with the strength and soundness of the telephone company.’ 

“Mr. E. R. Alexander, vice president and treasurer, Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, in preparation for a press conference, stated: ‘The opportunity which 
we have had during the past 10 days to meet with corporate management, bank- 
. ers, and public officials; and to discuss with them the problems of industrial and 
economic development in the islands, confirms, in our opinion, that our policy of 
increasing our investments here is a proper one.’ ” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. ATHERTON, President. 


Kipper, Peasopy & Co., 
New York, N. Y., March 29, 1957. 
Mr. Lorrin P. THURSTON, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. THURSTON: During a telephone conversation last Wednesday with 
Mr. J. B. Atherton, president of the Hawiian Telephone Co., in Honolulu, Mr. 
Atherton mentioned that you would be in Washington this weekend and planned 
to testify before a congressional committee in conjunction with hearings being 
held to study the advisability of admitting Hawaii as the 49th State. 

It occurred to me that as a result of the work my partners and I have been 
doing in Hawaii since 1948 you might be interested in a few comments concern- 
ing the feeling of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

This firm was founded in 1865 and is one of the largest investment banking 
firms in the country in addition to being members of the New York and other 
stock exchanges. One of our primary functions is to raise capital for well-man- 
aged industrial and public utility enterprises located in and conducting business 
in thriving and growing areas of the United States of America. Although we 
are also interested in other sections of the world our major efforts have been, 
until 1948, devoted to companies and municipalities located within the 48 States. 

. In 1948 we became extremely conscious of the importance of Hawaii. At that 
time the Hawaiian Telephone Co. requested us to act as agent for them in the 
raising of $5,500,000 of long-term money. This of course necessitated an inten- 
sive study of the islands and the telephone company ( then known as Mutual 
Telephone Company of Hawaii). 

From the point of view of an investment banker the economy of the islands, 
the management of the company, the record of the company, the future potential 
and the soundness of both company and area, and the intrinsic value of the 
security were all of high quality rating. However, when we attempted to sell 
the bonds we encountered an appalling ignorance on the part of many sophisti- 
cated investment men concerning the Hawaiian Islands in general. It is a credit 
to the management of that company that we had no trouble raising the $5,500,000. 
As a result of our efforts, we accepted two basic premises: (1) we here at Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. should learn considerably more about the Hawaiian economy, 
and (2) an extensive educational program should be drawn up and promulgated 
pointing up all of those factors representing strength and weakness of this most 
important part of the United States. 
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During the next 2 years we were called upon to raise additional capital and 
each time we had to persuade senior executives, responsible for investment. of 
large amounts of mainland capital, that Hawaii, and particularly public utilities 
located in the islands, represented prime quality areas for investment. At no 
time did we run into trouble raising the money, but when we ran into such ques- 
tions as “what language is spoken in Hawaii,” “what currency is used,” “how 
far off the coast of Korea are the islands located,” “isn’t it just a playground,” 
or statements to the effect that Hawaii was nothing but a hotbed of communism, 
we decided that we should bring representatives of mainland life insurance 
companies to the islands and introduce them to what Hawaii really had to offer. 

I spent 5 weeks in the islands during the big strike of 1949 and again during 
the spring of 1950. As a result of my reactions to the soundness of the economy, 
my partners decided to sponsor an educational program during December 1950. 
Accordingly one of my partners and I brought officers of six large mainland life 
insurance companies to the islands on an inspection tour of the utilities located 
on the island. of Oahu, the electric facilities serving Hilo on the big island and 
at the same time introduced these men to many business executives of Honolulu 
representing bankers, trust company officials, pineapple company officers, and 
managements of many of the sugar plantations. 

It is most significant that, within 214 years, each of the companies represented 
on that field trip to Hawaii had invested substantial amounts of capital in one 
or more Hawaiian public utility or industrial enterprises. As you know, life 
insurance investment officers are more interested in the soundness of an economy 
than in the merits of a specific investment. Their first responsibility is to protect 
policyholders. 

It should be helpful to you to know of such a reaction by mainland executive 
management after they had visited, inspected, and become aware that Hawaii 
is one of the United States. Those men represented large companies located 
in Boston, Hartford, New York, Fort Wayne, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Each 
of them is now a spokesman for Hawaii in his own community. 

Four weeks ago my partners and I sponsored a similar but larger, educational 
visit to Hawaii for 11 mainland policy level institutional executive officers from 
the cities of Boston, Springfield, Hartford, Newark, Cincinnati, Chicago, Galves- 
ton, Los Angeles, Montreal, and Toronto, Canada. Without exception every one 
of these men were greatly impressed by the economy, the quality of management, 
and the importance of Hawaii as an integral part of the United States. It is 
my belief that within a relatively short time each of the companies represented 
will own investment» in bonds, stock, and/or mortgages located in the Hawaiian 
Islands. This group represented total assets in excess of $15 billion. 

I could go on and on quoting factual data and the many reasons why we in 
this firm feel so strongly about the importance of the islands, but that type of 
information has certainly been presented at previous statehood hearings. 

Your own testimony as chairman of the Hawaiian Statehood Commission en- 

titled “Communism Does Not, and Never Will, Control Hawaii,” presents the 
answer to that question far better than I can answer the charge of Communist 
control. All of our States must operate under the labor laws as enacted by 
. Congress. 
' . Few people on the mainland realize that Hawaii produces more tax revenues 
for the Federal Government than 9 States in the Union: that the islands pro- 
duce four-fifths or more of all the pineapple produced in the United States and 
approximately one-seventh of the sugar. 

It seems perfectly obvious that the expansion of industrial activity through 
diversified manufacturing will become increasingly more important each year. 
Obviously the tourist industry is in its infancy in Hawaii-for within a com- 
paratively short time, new areas must be opened up on the island of Oahu or 
. Other islands. Everything printed to date points to jet planes making the 

run from California in about 4 hours within 2 years. That means more and 
more people will travel to Hawaii. It is my firm belief that many of those 
travelers will make Hawaii their home in years to come. 

Increased population, industrial expansion, tremendous public utility expan- 
sion, new and diversified agriculture, ever-expanding banking faciilties, frugal- 
ity of the people, can only result in a sound economy. 

Although the information contained in this letter may be superfluous, I am 
hopeful that at least one new thought may be presented which might be helpful 
- to you in your efforts. 


Sincerely, 
; Rosert C. JOHNSON, Partner. 
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Senator Jackson. In addition, the Chair has received a letter from 
the president of the board of directors of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Honolulu, which will be placed in the record. 

(The letter follows :) ' 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
. Honolulu, T. H., March 28, 1957. 
‘Hon, JAMEs BH. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

- Dear Sir: It has been reported in the press that the proponents for statehood 
in Hawaii have been silent this year. Our association believes that you should 
know that there are many thousands of people in Hawaii who earnestly desire 
admission as a State. 

The arguments for Hawaii have been presented many times. You are as famil- 
iar with them as we are. We are sure that they will be reported again by our 
representatives before the appropriate committees. 

The people of Hawaii have been disappointed year after year by the failure 
of Congress to grant statehood. We think it is understandable at this time that, 
here in Hawaii, this continued disappointment has bred as a result a certain 
amount of cy nicism and apathy. 

. We are in hopes that this would be the year that Congress will admit us to 
the Union. There are people all over the world who look to our democratic Goy- 
ernment for guidance and help. They will test our good faith by the manner in 
which we handle the statehood issue, for we, too, are fighting for full participa- 
tion in the democratic process. Admission to statehood will affirm the faith of 
peoples all over the world in the practice of democracy in our country. State- 
hood for Hawaii will be an inspiration not ny. to us in Hawaii but to the free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
i KATHARINE F. Norwoop 
Mrs. William Norwood, 
President, Board of Directors. 


Senator Jackson. In addition there is a statement from the AFL- 
CIO that applies to both Alaska and Hawaii, and they will be deemed 
to be considered a part of the hearings on Hawaii as well as Alaska. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE TD. Ritey, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


This year, as in prior years, the AFL-CIO wishes to be recorded as supporting 
statehood both for Hawaii and Alaska. 

There seem to be few new facts concerning this issue beyond what already have 
been developed, except to point out that last year two public documents were is- 
sued. Both endorsed statehood for each Territory. The pertinent language 
contains an identical phrase in support of the legislation. Both documents de- 
clared they “pledge immediate statehood” both for Alaska and Hawaii. This 
language is from the respective platforms of the two major political parties of 
the United States, i. e., the Democratic Party and the Republican Party. 

Beyond the fact that the administration appears to have come around to the 
proposition of statehood for Alaska with modification, so far as we can see, there. 
still is nothing new in the 40-year discussion of statehood, although volumes of 
testimony have been adduced. 

There are those who continue to express fear that the citizens of Alaska will 
be unable to bear up under the financial burdens incurred through the respon- 
sibility of statehood. We accept this viewpoint as an opinion and not a state- 
ment of fact necessarily. 

Actually, if the younger generation of this Nation should follow the same type 
thinking and not dare the fates, we probably would have few marriages and a 
stagnation or decline in population. I doubt that more than a negligible per- 
centage of our young people would ever incur the liability of establishing families 
if they were to wait around for somebody to give them absolute assurance of com- 
plete security and indemnity against the hazards of the future. It would be very 
well if everyone could have such a guaranty; but this world is not put together 
that way, as yet. 
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We have full confidence in our membership in both Territories, and are con- 
vinced that the citizens have spoken sufficiently clearly regarding their preference 
on the type of government under which they wish to live. . 

Only a few days ago, a tiny new nation was brought into being, Ghana on the 
West Coast of Africa. Upon establishing itself as a government, it was promptly 
admitted to the family of nations. The United States was officially represented 
at the ceremonials and festivities attendant thereon, and we supplied full en- 
couragement to the idea of self-government to this newcomer country. 

I wonder if we can draw a lesson from this and apply it both to Hawaii and 
Alaska, and I also wonder if we now can add validity to the expressions in the 
platforms of the two major political parties. 


Senator Jackson. The Chair has also received a petition opposing 
statehood. The petition will be included in the record, but since it is 
so long, some of this will be included, and others will be filed. We will 
treat them all alike, but we will not encumber the record with a lot of 
extraneous material. . 

(The document was filed with the committee. ) 
nator Jackson. All the previous hearings on Hawaiian statehood 
will be deemed to be considered a part of the official record. They will 
not be incorporated as a part of the record, but they will be deemed 
to be considered a part of the record by reference, if there is no objec- 
tion. 

Without objection, the committee will stand in recess subject to call 
of the Chair. We will meet again after we have had an opportunity 
to get in touch with Mr. Alcorn, Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. (See p. 76.) 

(By direction of the chairman the following is made a part of the 
record :) 

JANUARY 7, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee, 


Senate Committee on Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: I endeavored to follow the inquiry conducted by 
your subcommittee in Hawaii this past autumn with interest. As I am certain 
you know, our committee is now considering legislation which would admit both 
Hawaii and Alaska into the Union as States, and I know each member of the 
committee will want to give full and careful attention to the material respecting 
Hawaii developed by your inquiry. 

Therefore, would you be good enough to make a copy of the transcript of the 
hearings available to the committee, through its counsel, Stewart French. Mr. 
French will be responsible for the security of these transcripts and for return- 
ing them to you when the committee has made full use of their contents. Any 
additional information that may not appear in the transcripts of the hearings 
that you would care to submit to our committee will be given equal consideration. 

Would you be good enough to have the appropriate member of your staff get 
in touch with Mr. French to arrange to have this material available. 

Sincerely yours, 


James BE. Murray, Chairman. 
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UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1957. 
Mr. STEWART FRENCH, 
Interior and Insular Affairs Commission. 
Dear Mr. Frencu: I am enclosing our statement for the record on statehood 
for Alaska. , 
We did not appear at the hearings and are consequently especially grateful 
to have this opportunity to be counted. 
You will note that our statement is signed by Mrs. Richard Neuberger who 
is chairman of our legislative committee. 
With many thanks, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. PAUL BLANSHARD, 
Washington Representative. 


STATEMENT OF UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE ON STATEHOOD 
FOR ALASKA 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice has always upheld the principle 
of “no taxation without representation.” This is the democratic way and this 
was the major conviction that bound the American Colonies together to free 
themselves from England. 

Now, under the American flag, which we fought to make our own, we are 
enforcing taxation without representation in Alaska. We believe this is not the 
American way. 

Both major political parties have committed themselves to statehood for 
Alaska. 

We take this opportunity to urge the committee to present the 85th Congress 
legislation that will grant statehood to Alaska, Then there will be representa- 
tion and taxation too. : 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


THE SENATE, THE 29TH LEGISLATURE 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, T. H., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I transmit herewith certified copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 1, 
which was adopted by the 29th Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii on 
February 20, 1957. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM §8, RICHARDSON, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 1—THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY 
oF HAWAII 


Presented February 20, 1957, by Senators Oren E. Long, Nelson K. Doi, 8S. 
George Fukuoka, Dee DuPonte, Mitsuyuki Kido, Kazuhisa Abe, Sakae Takahashi, 
Wm. H. Heen, Tom T. Okino, John B. Fernandes, Herbert K. H. Lee, John G. 
Duarte, Wilfred C. Tsukiyama, and N. Miyake. 

Relating to requesting the Congress to admit Hawaii as a State. 

Adopted by the Senate of the 29th Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
on February 20, 1957. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives of the 29th Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii on February 20, 1957. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE CONGRESS TO ADMIT HAWAII AS A STATE 


Whereas the United States of America, throughout its history and especially 
in the present conflict of political ideologies, has posed as the champion of free- 
dom and has sought to establish the democratic principle of independent self- 
government throughout the world; and 
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Whereas this principle of self-government, with its corollary of “no taxation 
without representation,” still remains to be effected within the borders of the 
United States since its incorporated Territories of Hawaii and Alaska do not yet 
enjoy the full measure of self-government to which they are inherently entitled ; 
and 

Whereas numerous congressional committees have conducted at least 12 
separate hearings since 1935 and have compiled over 5,000 pages of testimony 
on the subject of statehood for Hawaii, and one of the committees has observed 
that, “The record of testimony and information built up around the question of 
statehood for Hawaii is more complete than was the case for any other State prior 
to admission” ; and : 

Whereas the Presidents of the United States have repeatedly expressed their 
advocacy of statehood for Hawaii, congressional committees have recommended 
the favorable adoption of pending legislation admitting Hawaii as a State of the 
Union, the House of Representatives has on three separate occasions and the 
Senate has once already passed legislation enabling Hawaii to become a State, 
and public opinion polls have repeatedly show that the great majority of the 
American people favor the granting of statehood to Hawaii; and 

Whereas, the people of Hawaii have demonstrated their political maturity, 
their willingness and ability to govern themselves in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of representative government laid down by the United States Constitution, 
and their ability to maintain themselves as a sound economic unit, and have 
fully and unequivocably met every requirement and qualification for statehood : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 29th Legislature of the .Territory of Hawaii 
(the House of Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully requested during this session of Congress 
to enact legislation, substantially in the form of H. R. 49 of the 85th Congress, 
enabling Hawaii to be admitted as a State of the Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii does hereby reaffirm 
the desire and will of the people of Hawaii that statehood be granted them, 
and does hereby reassert that fulfillment of the rights of the people of Hawaii, 
who as American citizens so willingly perform the duties and obligations of 
citizenship, requires the enactment of statehood legislation without further 
delay ; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this concurrent resolution shall be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 


THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, T. H., February 25, 1957. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was adopted by the 
Senate of the 29th Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii on February 20, 1957. 
W. H. HEEN, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM 8. RICHARDSON, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWATI, 
Honolulu, T. H., February 25, 1957. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the 29th Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
on February 20, 1957. 
G. VINCENT Espos!ITo, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
HERMAN P. F. Lv, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Marcu 8, 1957. 
Mr. WrIL1tiAM S. RICHARDSON, 
Clerk of the Senate, Iolani Palace, Honolulu, T. H. 
Dear Mr. RrcHarpson: On behalf of the committee, I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of the certified copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 1, requesting 
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the Congress to admit Hawaii as a State. As you of course know, I have the 
honor of having introduced S8. 50, this year’s Hawaii statehood bill, and you 
can be certain I will do everything I can to bring about favorable action. 
The action of the Hawaiian Legislature will be most helpful. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES BE. Murray, Chairman. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF HONOLULU, 
Honolulu, T. H., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. — BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate C piendiive on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Congress of the United States of America, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR SENATOR Murray: For more than half a century, the people of Hawaii 
have demonstrated their ability and readiness for the full privileges of American 
citizenship through statehood. 

‘The Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, representing some 3,000 business and 
professional men and women, has long advocated statehood. Its representatives 
have testified often before congressional committees in support of immediate 
statehood for Hawaii. On our behalf, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States adopted a resolution on April 28, 1948, unanimously endorsing immediate 
statehood for Hawaii. West coast chambers of commerce, as well as many others 
throughout the Nation, have also supported statehood at hearings. 

The businessmen of the Territory have faith in Hawaii’s future. They are 
continuing to plan and to build, to invest in new enterprises, and to strengthen 
our economy. They point to the accomplishments of the past in stressing their 
expectations for continued growth. They believe that Hawaii merits statehood 
now for such reasons as these: 

I. American community.—Hawaii, as an industrious, prosperous and progres- 
sive American community, is a showcase for democracy. 

II. Economy.—Hawaii has substantial resources in its lands and industries 
which it has built into a sound economy. Major sources of income are: 


Lo: DR a oo it ae. Cee deuies a eee see $312, 000, 000 
OT a i a a il aa Hiatal 147, 000, 000 
So CN ne i te ts aerials eile ce Mien ehh aime ald 116, 000, 000 
ee PANIES Si. Lia chnied ices Diet liek ie hho pnee nas AAA ated hdhicoanlianniah 65, 000, 000 


Ill. Taves.—Hawaii paid $140,687,000 in Federal taxes in 1956—more than 
9 other States. 

IV. Strategic military base-—UHawaii is the Nation’s most important military 
base in the Pacific. Under the unified command of CINPAC at Pearl Harbor, 
the joint air-sea-land Pacific Command exercises control of American forces 
from the west coast to Formosa. Military strength exceeds 50,000 officers and 
men. Statehood would bolster Hawaii’s role as the Nation’s major defense out- 
post in the Pacifie against Communist aggression. 

V. Volume of business—The volume of business transacted in Hawaii dur- 
in 1956 totaled approximately $1,250,000,000 (military, $300,000,000; agricul- 
ture, $310,000,000; tourists, $70,000,000; diversified manufacturing, $100,000,- 
000): all others, (as trade, services, finance, construction, ete.), $470,000,000. 

VI. Employment-wages-salaries.—Employme nt in private industry and Gov- 
ernment numbers 202,000. Wages and salaries earned in 1956 amounted to 
$589 million. 

VII. Balance of trade.—Hawaii has a favorable balance of trade. The Ter- 
ritory’s total income in mainland dollars exceeds $745 million, while total ex- 
penditures amount to approximately $707 million. 

VIII. Construction—From 1950 to 1956, new construction of all types 
amounted to over $365 million, reflecting the confidence of local firms and in- 
vestors in Hawaii’s future. The Federal Government plans to build, under the 
Capehart Act, an estimated 5,000 family units for the Armed Forces alone, cost- 
ing approximately $100 million. 

IX. Mainland investors.—Mainland insurance companies have invested over 
$30 million in mortgage loans in Hawaii during the past 5 years. The Standard 
Oil Company of California is currently negotiating for a site to construct a $30 
million refinery in the islands. Other firms have invested in sugar, pineapple, 
public utilities, apartments and hotels, and other basic industries. 
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Underlining this confidence in Hawaii’s future, a recent survey of the mem- 
bers of the chamber revealed that 50 percent planned to expand significantly 
in the next 12 to 18 months—-31 percent planned to expand plant facilities, 
while 23 percent planned to add more new equipment. 

By any economic yardstick, Hawaii is ready for statehood. It is a modern 
American community with a self-sustaining and expanding economy—a grow- 
ing population—a bright economic future. 

The business community of Hawaii has faith that it can continue its economic 
expansion best as the State of Hawaii. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
MALCOLM MAcCNAUGHTON, President. 


THE MAINE FEDERATION OF BUSINESS 
AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Auburn, Maine, April 3, 1597. 
JAMES E. Murray, ; 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR MurRRAY: The members of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs are interested in having Alaska and Hawaii 
admitted as States in the Union, and we would appreciate your committee’s 
favorable consideration of bills S. 49 and S. 50. 

Respectfully yours, 
FLORENCE Breser, State President. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS OF NEW YORK Strate, INC., 
Albany, N. Y., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR Murray: Both Alaska and Hawaii are considered “States” 
in our National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and 
we believe they should be States in the United States of America. From our 
knowledge of the problems and the capacities of these two Territories, we feel 
they need statehood and are entitled to it. 

I am writing you as the New York Federation Legislation Chairman but I am 
also International Relations Chairman for our National Federation. I believe 
that granting statehood to Alaska and Hawaii would improve our relationships 
with people of other races and thus strengthen our national security. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET BARNARD, 
Chairman, Legislation Committee. 


HONOLULU, T. H., April 2, 1957. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Congress of United States, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Today’s Honolulu Star-Bulletin prints an article that presently 
your committee is conducting hearings on bills advocating Statehood for 
Hawaii. This Californian, a visitor of Hawaii for the last five months, must 
voice his objection to this measure for several reasons. 

First, your honorable Committee should not be fooled by the makeup of the 
delegation sent to Washington to plead the cause. Instead of sending over 
five whites and one oriental, the reverse of five oriental and one white repre- 
sentative would have reflected the true makeup of population ratio of the races 
inhabiting these islands. The population here is predominantly oriental, made 
up of Japanse, Chinese, Korean races. The Japanese dominate, which can 
readily be observed from the makeup of its Legislature and other governmental 
elected bodies. Japanese clerks staff overload both Territorial and Federal 
offices. As I have overhead white girls coming over here for jobs, finding that 
they have no chance obtaining employment here. 
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If Statehood should be granted to Hawaii, be sure, gentlemen, you will have 
to bear up with two Japanese Senators in your august body. We are all too 
close to Pearl Harbor Day, to permit such insult to our men lying in the hulk 
of ‘Arizona and in the sod of Punch Bowl. One is told by the advocates of 
statehood that the F. B. I. could not find one single case of sabotage after the 
Day of Infamy. Of course not. The sabotage was made before that day, and 


‘they did not have a ghost of a chance after when martial law was slapped on 


the Islands. They knew better and became obedient children, lucky they were 
not all thrown into the ocean. We, in our Constitution, stress too much on 
place of birth, and too little on the assimilation qualification necessary to 
produce good citizens, And, this writer for one, does not believe in mixing of 
the races which God Almighty separated by big oceans. Rudyard Kipling once 
wrote: The Hast is East, and the West is West. Never the twain shall meet. 

It is stressed so much by the advocates of statehood, that the various races 
live here together in complete harmony. Of course, as they are orientals, they 
feel the inborn affinity to each other being of Mongol stock. So do the various 
European nationalities amongst themselves. Once in a while we notice an 
American GI who lost his head and find himselves married to a Japanese girl, 
earrying in his arms a little slant-eyed mongrel. They should be pitied as they 
will find themselves belong nowhere. Those offsprings are neither fowl! or fish. 
In this respect of racial intercourse, I noticed in the so-called Society Page of 
the local press, the complete absence of mixing of races at the social gatherings 
and functions taking place at the homes of the Island’s wealthy white people. 
They may give lip service to the cause, but they do not practice what they 
preach. If they do preach. I have yet to hear one good word for Statehood 
from resident white people, and neither from the old native Hawaiians, who 
on the other hand voices great apprehension over the control the Japanese 
population are gaining here. They say: That in a matter of time, the AJAs 
will own the Islands lock, stock and barrel. So after all, looking in retrospect, 
they did not have to come over here and bomb the island to knock us out, they 
are succeeding admirably with the help of the pineapple and suger planters, 
who in their greed for profit, imported this oriental population as cheap labors, 
and now we are stuck with them. 

There exists an other to us “mainlanders” annoying observation, not perhaps 
in the same magnitude as the foregoing comments, but which indicates a lack 
of appreciation of our American institution. 

When an American tourist or visitor arrives here, he is met by the ROYAL 
Hawaiian Band. He is taken to the ROYAL Hawaiian Hotel, where his wallet 
is picked clean. He is taken on a sightseeing tour and shown the ROYAL 
Iolani Palace. Taken in to the ROYAL Throne Room and shown all the ROYAL 
regalia. He attends the band concert Sunday afternoon in the park, and is 
made to stand up at attention when the ROYAL Hawaiian Band plays the 
ROYAL Hawaiian Anthem. I attended once, but I did not return again as I do 
not recognize any other anthem but the Star Spangled Banner. This makes 
one wonder where he is. He looks up the top of the hotel buildings and finds 
on the twin flag-staffs above all the major hotels with the Stars and Stripes 
fluttering in the trade wind, side by side of the Hawaiian ensign, which by the 
way carries the Royal British Union Jack in its upper corner. In California the 
Bear Flag flies below the Stars and Stripes. , 

I have often wondered how the native Hawaiians feel about this ROYAL 
clap-trap carried on by the present generation, who should know our history 
better, and that the United States of America discarded the royal robes in 1776. 
But if they wake up one day and should get wise, and slash out the Royal 
British Union Jack from their Territorial flag, be sure they do not substitute the 
rising sun emblem in it’s stead. 

No Statehood for Hawaii, now or ever. 

Very respectfully, 5 
JOHN A. GILMONT. 


AprIL 12, 1957. 
Mr. JoHn A, GILMONT, 
163. Oahu Avenue, Honolulu, T. H. 


DeaR Mr. GitMont: I have your letter opposing statehood on racial grounds. 
Candor compels me to say that I have known a great many American citizens of 
Asiatic ancestry, both in Hawaii and elsewhere, with whom I would be proud 
to sit in the Senate of the United States and who would make valuable contri- 
butions to our country, yours, mine and theirs. 
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Even though I do not think your racism is in the American tradition, I shall 
of course see to it that your views are called to the attention of the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 

. JAMES BE. Murray, Chairman. 





REMARKS OF SENATOR JAMES E. Murray, OF MONTANA, UPON PRESENTATION OF 
S. 49 ann S. 50, Brtts To ApmMir ALASKA AND HAWAII TO STATEHOOD 


Mr. President, I have the honor of presenting on my own behalf and that 
of a number of other Senators of both political parties, bills to admit the stra- . 
tegic American Territories of Hawaii and Alaska as States of the United States. 
Appropriately, I have asked that the symbolic numbers 49 and 50 be assigned 
to these measures. 

The two bills I am sending forward for appropriate reference differ from the 
statehood bills of previous years in that they are proposed Acts of Admission, 
as distinct from Enabling Acts. That is, S. 49 and S. 50 recognize the fact that 
both Alaska and Hawaii already have adopted State constitutions. The bills 
would give approval to these constitutions under proper safeguards. - They 
would authorize the people of the Territories to elect Congressional and State 
officers in the general elections of 1958, and thereafter be admitted as States. 

Thus, the Alaska bill does NOT call for the immediate seating in the Senate 
of the two distinguished citizens of Alaska who were elected as “provisional 
United States Senators,” so to speak, last fall. It is my present belief that the 
Members of the Senate well may wish to consider that question separately. 

Mr. President, I want to explain why this year statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii is being proposed in separate bills, rather than in a single joint bill, as 
in the 83d and 84th Congresses. Frankly, this procedure is at the request of 
the duly elected Delegates of both Territories, and, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, is in accord with the wishes of a majority of the citizens of both 
Territories. 

Separate bills in no way reflect any change whatsoever in my belief and that 
of the other sponsors of the measures that both Alaska and Hawaii are equally 
ready for statehood, and that both should be accorded equal treatment by the 
Congress and by the administration. We have been assured that the President 
will carry out the provisions of his party’s platform this year in respect to 
Alaska, as well as to Hawaii, and give the administrations’ support to both, 
equally. . 

I want to give the Senate my solemn assurance that we will insist upon such 
equality of treatment when it comes to legislative action. 

A majority of the continuing members of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of both parties have indicated their intention to give prompt 
attention to the statehood bills, and it is my hope we can bring these measures 
before this body very early in the first session of the 85th Congress. 


[S. 50, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of this Act, and 
upon issuance of the proclamation required by section 7 (c) of this Act, the 
State of Hawaii is hereby declared to be a State of the United States of 
America, is declared admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
other States in all respects whatever, and the constitution formed pursuant 
to the provisions of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii entitled 
“An Act to provide for a constitutional convention, the adoption of a State 
constitution, and the forwarding of the same to the Congress of the United 
States, and appropriating money therefor’, approved May 20, 1949 (Act 834, 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), and adopted by a vote of the people of Hawaii 
in the election held on November 7, 1950, is hereby found to be republican in 
form and in conformity with the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, and is hereby accepted, ratified 
and confirmed. 
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Sec. 2. The State of Hawaii shall consist of all the islands, together. with 
their appurtenant reefs and territorial waters, included in the Territory of 
Hawaii on the date of enactment of this Act, except the atoll known as Palmyra 
Island, together with its appurtenant reefs and territdrial waters, but said 
State shall not be deemed to include the Midway Islands, Johnston Island, Sand 
Island (offshore from Johnston Island), or Kingman Reef, together with their 
appurtenant reefs and territorial waters. 

Sec. 3. The constitution of the State of Hawaii shall always be republican 
in form and shall not be repugnant to the Constitution of the United States and 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

Sec. 4. As a compact with the United States relating to the management and 
disposition of the Elawaiian home lands, the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, as amended, is adopted as a law of said State, subject to amendment or 
repeal only with the consent of the United States, and in ‘no other manner; 
Provided, That (1) sections 202, 213, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 225 and other 
provisions relating to administration, and paragraph (2) of section 204, sections 
206 and 212, and other provisions relating to the powers and duties of officers 
other than those charged with the administration of said Act, may be amended 
in the constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State legislation, 
but the Tlawaiian home-loan fund, the Hawaiian home-operating fund, and the 
Hawaiian home-development fund shall not be reduced or impaired by any 
such amendment or law, and the encumbrances authorized to be placed on 
Hawaiian home lands by officers other than those charged with the administra- 
tion of said Act, shall not be increased, except with the consent of the United 
States; (2) that any amendment to increase the benefits to lessees of Hawaiian 
home lands may be made in the constitution, or in the manner required for 
ordinary State legislation, but the qualifications of lessees shall not be changed 
except with the consent of the United States; and (3) that all proceeds and 
income from the “‘available lands”, as defined by said Act, shall be used only in 
carrying out the provisions of said Act. 

. Sec. 5. (a) The State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may 
be, shall retain all the lands and other public property title to which is in the 
Territory of Hawaii or a political subdivision thereof, except as herein provided, 
and all such lands and other property shall remain and be the absolute property 
of the State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may be, subject 
to the constitution and laws of said State: Prowided, however, That as to any 
such lands or other property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act of Congress 
or by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii, 
of the State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may be, subject 
to limitations, and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the admission of 
the State of Hawaii into the Union, the United States shall be and become 
vested with absolute title thereto, or an interest therein conformable to such 
limitations, as the case may be. 

(b) The United States hereby grants to the State of Hawaii, effective upon 
the date of its admission into the Union, the absolute title to all the public lands 
and oher public property in Hawaii title to which is in the United States im- 
mediately prior to the admission of such State into the Union, except as otherwise 
provided in this Act: Provided, however, That as to any such lands or other 
property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act of Congress or by. Executive 
order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to 
law, for the use of the United States, whether absolutely or subject to limitations, 
and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the admission of the State of 
Hawaii into the Union, the United States shall retain absolute title thereto, or 
an interest therein conformable to such limitations, as the case may be. As used 
in this subsection, the term “public lands and other public property” means, and is 
limited to, the lands and other properties that were ceded to the United States 
by the Republic of Hawaii under the joint resolution of annexation approved 
July 7, 1898 (30 Stat. 750), or that have been acquired in exchange for lands or 
other properties so ceded. The lands hereby granted shall be in lieu of any and 
all grants provided for new States by provisions of taw other than this Act, and 
such grants shall not extend to the State of Hawaii. 

(c) The lands granted to the State of Hawaii pursuant to the preceding sub- 
section, together with the proceeds thereof and the income therefrom, shall be 
held by said State as a public trust for the support of the public schools and other 
public educational institutions, for the betterment of the conditions of native 
Hawaiians, as defined in the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
for the development of farm and home ownership on as widespread a basis as 
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possible, for the making of public improvements, and for the provision of lands 
for public use. Such lands, proceeds, and income shall be managed and disposed 
of for one or more of the foregoing purposes in such manner as the constitution 
and laws of said State may provide, and their use for any other object shall con- 
stitute a breach of trust for which suit may be brought by the United States. 
The schools and other educational institutions supported, in whole or in part, out 
of such public trust shall forever remain under the exclusive control of said 
State; and no part of the proceeds or income from the lands granted under the 
preceding subsection shall be used for the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
tional school, college, or university. : 

(d) Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union all 
laws of the United States reserving to the United States the free use or enjoyment 
of property hereinabove vested in the State of Hawaii or its political subdivisions, 
or the right to alter, amend, or repeal laws relating thereto, are hereby repealed. 

(e) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session ; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Hawaii, and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Sec. 6. Upon enactment of this Act, it shall be the duty of the President of the 
United States, not later than July 3, 1958, to certify such fact to the Governor of 
Hawaii. .Thereupon the Governor, on or after July 3, 1958, and not later than 
August 1, 1958, shall issue his proclamation for the elections, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, for officers of all elective offices provided for by the constitution of the 
proposed State of Hawaii, but the officers so elected shall in any event include two 
Senators and two Representatives in Congress. Until and unless otherwise re- 
quired by the constitution or laws of said proposed State, said Representatives 
shall be elected at large. 

Sec. 7. (a) The proclamation of the Governor of Hawaii required by section 6 
shall provide for holding of a primary election on October 4, 1958, and a general 
election on November 4, 1958, and at such elections the officers required to be 
elected as provided in section 6 shall be, and officers for other elective offices pro- 
vided for in the constitution of the proposed State of Hawaii may be, chosen by 
the people. Such elections shall be held, and the qualifications of voters thereat 
shall be, as prescribed by the constitution of the proposed State of Hawaii for the 
election of members of the proposed State legislature. The returns thereof shall 
be made and certified in such manner as the constitution of the proposed State of 
Hawaii may prescribe. The Governor of Hawaii shall certify the results of said 
elections, as so ascertained, to the President of the United States. 

(b) At an election designated by proclamation of the Governor of Hawaii, 
which may be the general election held pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, or a Territorial general election, or a special election, there shall be sub- 
mitted to the electors qualified to vote in said election, for adoption or rejec- 
tion, the following propositions: 

“(1) The boundaries of the State of Hawaii shall be as prescribed in the Act 


Ge Cemerens Mnpnnered Lo oii a es , and all claims of this State 
(date of approval of this Act) 


to any areas of land or sea outside the boundaries so prescribed are hereby ir- 
revocably relinquished to the United States. 

“(2) All provisions of the Act of Congress approved ~...-._..-.-_.________ 

(date of approval of this Act) 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing 
the terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property therein made 
to the State of Hawaii, are consented to fully by said State and its people.” 

In the event the foregoing propositions are adopted at said election by a ma- 
jority of the legal votes cast on said submission, the proposed constitution of the 
proposed State of Hawaii, ratified by the people at the election held on Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, shall be deemed amended as follows: Section 1 of article XIII of 
said proposed constitution shall be deemed amended so as to contain the language 
of the second paragraph of section 2 of this Act in lieu of any other language; 
and section 8 of article XIV shall be deemed amended so as to contain the lan- 
guage of the second proposition above stated in lieu of any other language. In 
the event the foregoing propositions are not adopted at said election by a ma- 
jority of the legal votes cast on said submission, the provisions of this Act shal! 
thereupon cease to be effective. . 

The Governor of Hawaii is hereby authorized and directed to take such action 
as may be necessary or appropriate to insure the submission of said propositions 
to the people. The return of the votes cast on said propositions shall be made 
by the election officers directly to the Secretary of Hawaii, who shall certify 
the results of the submission to the Governor. The Governor shall certify the 
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results of said submission as so ascertained, to the President of the United 
States. 

(c) If the President shall find that the propositions set forth in the preceding 
subsection have been duly adopted by the people of Hawaii, the President, upon 
certification of the returns of the election of the officers required to be elected as 
provided in section 6 of this Act, shall thereupon issue his proclamation an- 
nouncing the results of said election as so ascertained. Upon the issuance of 
said proclamation by the President, the State of Hawaii shall be deemed ad- 
mitted into the Union as provided in section 1 of this Act. 

Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, the persons holding legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial offices in or under or by authority of the government of 
said Territory, and the Delegate in Congress thereof, shall continue to discharge 
the duties of their respective offices. Upon the issuance of said proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the admission of the State of Hawaii 
into the Union, the officers elected at said election, and qualified under the pro- 
visions of the constitution and laws of said State, shall proceed to exercise all 
the functions pertaining to their offices in or under or by authority of the gov- 
ernment of said State, and officers net required to be elected at said initial elec- 
tion shall be selected or continued in office as provided by the constitution and 
laws of said State. The Governor of said State shall certify the election of the 
Senators and Representatives in the manner required by law, and the said Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be entitled to be admitted to seats in Congress 
and to all the rights and privileges of Senators and Representatives of other 
States in the Congress of the United States. 

Src. 8. The State of Hawaii upon its admission into the Union shall be en- 
titled to two Representatives until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, 
and such Representatives shall be in addition to the membership of the House 
of Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary 
increase in the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the 
permanent membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the 
Act of August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 18), nor shall such temporary increase affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 
761; 2 U. S. C., see. 2a), for the Highty-third Congress and each Congress 
thereafter. : 

Sec. 9. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii estab- 
lished by and existing under title 28 of the United States Code shall thence- 
forth be a court of the United States with judicial power derived from article 
III, section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: Provided, however, 
That the terms of office of the district judges for the district of Hawaii then 
in office shall terminate upon the effective date of this section and the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to sections 133 and 134 of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended by this Act, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, two district judges for the said district who shall hold office 
during good behavior ; 

(b) the last paragraph of section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; and 

(c) subsection (a) of section 134 of title 28, United States Code, is: 
amended to read as follows: , 

“(a) The district judges, except in Puerto Rico, shall hold office during 
good behavior. The district judge in Puerto Rico shall hold office for the 
the term of eight years, and until his successor is appointed and qualified.” 

Sec. 10. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 
the second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “including the district courts of the United States for 
the districts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘including the United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,”. 

Seo. 11. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) the last paragraph of section 501 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; 

(b) the first sentence of subsection (a) of section 504 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, 
except in the district of Hawaii, where the term shall be six years”; 

(c) the first sentence of subsection (c) of section 541 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, 
except in the district of Hawaii where the term shall be six years”; and 
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(d) subsection (d) of section 541 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed. 

Seo. 12: No action, case, proceeding, or matter pending in any court of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii or in the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii 
shall abate by reason of the admission of said State into the Union, but the same 
shall be transferred to and proceeded with in such appropriate State courts as 
shall be established under the constitution of said State, or shall continue in the 
United States District Court for the District of Hawaii, as the nature of the case 
may require. And no indictment, action, or proceedings shall abate by reason of 
any change in the courts, but shall be proceeded with in the State or United States 
courts according to the laws thereof, respectively. And the.appropriate State 
courts shall be the successors of the courts of the Territory as to all cases arising . 
within the limits embraced within the jurisdiction of such courts, respectively, 
with full power to proceed with the same, and award mesne or final process 
therein, and all the files, records, indictments, and proceedings relating to any 
such cases shall be transferred to such appropriate State courts and the same 
shall be proceeded with therein in due course of law. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, ac- 
tion, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be subject 
to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Hawaii in like manner, to the same extent, and with like 
right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said State courts 
had been established prior to the accrual of such causes of action or the commis- 
sion of such offenses. The admission of said State shall effect no change in the 
substantive or criminal law governing such causes of action and criminal offenses 
which shall have arisen or been committed; and such of said criminal offenses 
as shall have been committed against the laws of the Territory ‘shall be tried and 
punished by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been 
committed against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in 
the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii. — 

Sec. 13. Parties shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate re- 
view of final decisions of the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii or the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii in any case finally de- 
cided prior to admission of said State into the Union, whether or not an appeal 
therefrom shall have been perfected prior to such admission, and the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided prior 
to admission of said State into the Union, and any mandate issued subsequent 
to the admission of said State shall be to the United States District Court for 
the District of Hawaii or a court of the State, as may be appropriate. Parties 
shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review of all orders, 
judgments, and decrees of the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii and of the Supreme Court of the State of Hawaii as successor to the . 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, in any case pending at the time of 
admission of said State into the Union, and the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the United States shall have 
the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided in any case arising subsequent 
to the admission of said State into the Union. 

Sec. 14. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) title 28, United States Code, section 1252, is amended by striking out 
“Hawaii and” from the clause relating to courts of record ; 

(b) title 28, United States Code, section 1293, is amendéd by striking out 
the words “First and Ninth Circuits” and by inserting in lieu thereof “First 
Circuit”, and by striking out the words, “supreme courts of Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, respectively” and inserting in lieu thereof “supreme court of Puerto 
Rico” ; 

(ec) title 28, United States Code, section 1294, is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5) thereof and by renumbering paragraphs (6) and (7) as para- 
graphs (4) and (5) respectively ; 

(d) the first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words “United States District Courts for the 
districts of Hawaii or Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,”; and by 
striking out the werds “and any justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Hawaii”: Provided, That the amendments made by this subsection shall 
not affect the rights of any judge or justice who may have retired before the 
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effective date of this subsection: And provided further, That service as a 
judge of the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii or as a judge of the 
United States District Court for the District of Hawaii or as a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii or as a judge of the circuit courts 
of the Territory of Hawaii shall be included in computing under section 371, 
372, or 373 of title 28, United States Code, the aggregate years of judicial 
service of any person who is in commission as a district judge for the District 
of Hawaii on the date of enactment of this Act; 

(e) section 92 of the Act of April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 159), as 
amended, and the Act of May 29, 1928 (ch. 904, 45 Stat. 997), as amended, 
are repealed ; , 

(f) section 86 of the Act approved April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31, Stat. 158), 
as amended, is repealed ; 

(g) section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico”; and 

(h) section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico”. 

Sec. 15. All Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Hawaii at the time of 
its admission into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Hawaii, except 
as modified or changed by this Act or by the constitution of the State, and shall 
be subject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the State of Hawaii, 
except as hereinbefore provided with respect to the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, as amended; and the laws of the United States shall have the same 
force and effect within the said State as elsewhere within the United States. 

Sec. 16. (a) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States shall continue to have sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the area which may then or thereafter be included in Hawaii National Park, 
saving, however, to the State of Hawaii the same rights as are reserved to the 
Territory of Hawaii by section 1 of the Act of April 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 227), and 
saving, further, to persons then or thereafter residing within such area the right 
to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions where they respec- 
tively reside. Upon the admission of said State all references to the Territory 
of Hawaii in said Act or in other laws relating to Hawaii National Park shall 
be deemed to refer to the State of Hawaii. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to affect the ownership and control by the United States of any lands 
or other property within Hawaii National Park which may now belong to, or 
which may hereafter be acquired by, the United States. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter set 
forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of 
exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of 
land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the 
United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes, 
whether such lands weré acquired.by cession and transfer to the United States 
by the Republic of Hawaii and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order 
or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii for the use of the 
United States, or were acquired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, 
donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Hawaii shall 
always have the right to serve civil or criminal process within the said tracts 
or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for or on aceount of rights aequired, 
obligations incurred, or crimes committed within the said State but outside of 
the said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the reservation of authority in the 
United States for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power 
of exclusive legislation over the lands aforesaid shall not operate to prevent such 
lands from being a part of the State of Hawaii, or to prevent the said State from 
exercising Over or upon such lands, concurrently with the United States, any 
jurisdiction whatsoever which it would have in the absence of such reservation 
of authority and which is consistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the 
Congress pursuant to such reservation of authority; and (iii) that such power 
of exclusive legislation shall vest and remain in the United States only so. long as 
the particular tract or parcel of land involved is owned by the United States and 
used for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes. 
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Sec. 17. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: ““When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and pay- 
ing for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty 
provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 18. (a) Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed as 
depriving the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore 
conferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water betwcen 
any port in the State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, its Terri- 
tories or possessions, or as conferring on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction over transportation by water between any such ports. 

(b) Effective on the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(1) the first sentence of section 506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1986, as 
amended (46 U. 8. C., sec. 1156), is amended by inserting before the words 
‘island possession or island territory’, the words “island State’ and a 
comma ; 

(2) section 605 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U. 8. C., sec. 1175), is amended by inserting before the words “island posses- 
sion or island territory”, the words “island State” and a comma; and 

(3) the second paragraph of section 714 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U. S. C., sec. 1204), is amended by inserting before the 
words “island possession or island territory” the words “island State” and 
a comma. 

Sec. 19. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress are hereby 
repealed. 


{S. 36, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the election of the Governor and secretary of the Territory of 
Hawaii by the people of the Territory ; for the appointment by the Governor of the justices 
and judges of the courts of the Territory ; ; and for the formation of a constitutional 
government by the people of the Territory 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 66 of the Act entitled “An Act 

to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii”, approved April 30, 1900 

(U.8. C., title 48, sec. 531), is amended to read as follows: 


“THE EXECUTIVE POWER 




























“Src. 66. (a) The executive power of the government of the Territory of 
Hawaii shall be vested in a governor, who, except as hereinafter provided, shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States, and shall hold office for four years and until his successor 
is appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the President. At the gen- 
eral election in 1955 and at each quadrennial general election thereafter, the 
Governor of Hawaii shall be elected by the qualified voters of Hawaii and shall 
hold office for a term of four years commencing on the second day of January 
following the date of the election and until his successor is elected and quali- 
fied. No person shall be eligible for the office of governor unless at the time of 
his taking office he is at least thirty-five years of age, is a citizen of the Territory 
of Hawaii, and has resided therein for at least three years next preceding the 
date of his taking office. The-election of the Governor shall be held in the same 
manner provided by law for the election of the Delegate from the Territory of 
Hawaii to the House of Representatives of the United States. 

“(b) The Governor shall be commander in chief of the militia of the Territory. 
He shall have the power to grant pardons or reprieves for offenses against the 
laws of the Territory, and reprieves for offenses against the laws of the United 
States until the decision of the President is made known thereon. 

“(c) The Governor (other than a governor appointed by the President) shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
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or other high crimes and misdemeanors. The house of representatives of the 
Territory of Hawaii shall have the sole power of impeachment. Impeachment 
shall require the concurrence of two-thirds of all of the members of the house 
of representatives. The senate of Hawaii shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, the members of the senate shall 
be on oath or affirmation and the chief justice of the supreme court of the 
Territory of Hawaii shall preside. No person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of three-fourths of all the members of the senate. Judgment in the 
eases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
government of the Territory. Any person convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable 
and subject to indictment, trial,-judgment, and punishment according to law.” 

Sec. 2. Section 69-of such Act of April 30, 1900 (U.S. C., title 48, sec. 534), 
is amended by striking out the first sentence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘There shall be a secretary of the Territory who, except as herein- 
after provided, shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate of the United States, and who shall be a citizen of the 
Territory of Hawaii and hold his office for four years and until his successor is 
appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the President. At the general 
election in 1955, and at each quadrennial general election thereafter, the secre- 
tary of the Territory of Hawaii shall be elected by the qualified voters of Hawaii 
and shall hold office for a term of four years commencing on the second day of 
January following the date of election and until his successor is elected and 
qualified. No person shall be eligible for the office of secretary unless at the 
time of his taking office he is a citizen of the Territory of Hawaii and has resided 
therein for at least three years next preceding the date of his taking office, The 
election of the secretary shall be held in the same manner provided by law for 
the election of the Delegate to the Territory of Hawaii to the House of Repre- - 
sentatives of the United States. The secretary (other than a secretary appointed 
by the President) shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes or misdemeanors, in the manner pro- 
vided in section 66 (c) of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 70 of such Act of rae 30, 1900 (U. S. C.,. title 48, see. 535) 
is amended to read as follows: 















“ACTING GOVERNOR IN CERTAIN CONTINGENCIES 


“Sec. 70. In the case of a vacancy in the office of the Governor, the person hold-~ 
ing the position of secretary of the Territory of Hawaii at the time the vacancy 
occurs shall succeed to the office of Governor and to all the duties and emolu- 
ments for the remainder of the term. If for any reason the Governor is tempo- 
rarily absent from Hawaii, or unable to perform his duties, the secretary shall act 
as Governor, with all the powers and duties of the office during such temporary 
absence or disability. In the event the secretary is unable to assume the office of 
Governor or unable to act as Governor, or in the event that the office of secretary 
is also vacant, sueh other person as may be provided by the laws of the Territory 
shall sueceed to the office of GéVernor, or shall act as Governor, as the case may 
be. In the event that a newly elected Governor is unable to take. office, a tempo- 
rary successor shall be elected by a majority vote of all members of the legislature 
of the Territory meeting in joint session at the next succeeding term thereof, who 
shall hold office until a successor is elected and qualified at a special election 
to be held within one hundred and twenty days from the date of adjournment of 
such session.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The first eenbiinks of the first paragraph of section 80 of such 
Act of April 30, 1900 (U. S. C., title 48, secs. 546 and 633), is amended by striking 
out “That the President shall nominate and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, appoint the chief justice and justices of the supreme court, 
the judges of the circuit courts, who shall hold their respective offices for the 
term of four years, unless sooner removed by the President; and the Governor 
shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
Territory of Hawaii, appoint” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The Governor shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the Territory of Hawaii, appoint the chief justice and justices of 
the supreme court, the judges of the circuit courts,”. 

(b) The third paragraph of such section is amended to read as follows: 

“The salaries of all officers, othe: than those officers whose salaries are pre- 
scribed in this Act, shall be as provided by the legislature, but those of the chief 
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justice and the justices of the supreme court and judges of the circuit courts 
shall not be diminished during their term of office.” 

(c) The portion of section 82 of such Act of April 30, 1900 (U. S. C., title 48, 
sec. 632), as precedes the proviso therein is amended to read as follows: “The 
supreme court shall consist of a chief justice and two associate justices :”. 

Sec. 5 (a) Fully recognizing the principle of government by consent, this sec- 
tion is enacted in the nature of a compact so that the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii may organize a government pursuant to a constitution of their own 
adoption. This section shall be submitted to the qualified voters of the Territory 
for acceptance or rejection in a referendum to be held for such purpose under 
the Jaws of the Territory. If this section is approved by a majority of the 
votes cast in such referendum, the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
call a convention to draft a constitution for the Territory. Such constitution 
shall provide a republican form of government and shall include a bill of rights. 

(b) Upon adoption of the constitution by the people of the Territory, the 
President of the United States shall, if he finds that such constitution con- 
forms with the Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this 
section, transmit such constitution to the Congress of the United States. Upon 
approval by the Congress, the constitution shall become effective in accordance 
with its terms, subject to the conditions and limitations of the Act of Congress 
approving it. 


RESOLUTION AND PETITION TO OPPOSE STATEHOOD 


I am John Kealoha Gilman in opposition to statehood for Hawaii, at the pres- 
ent time an integral part of the United States of America—the archipelago. of 
the Pacific Ocean and the mainland United States of America. 

Whereas I, John Kealoha Gilman, and the undersignees and their signatures 
of this resolution and petition of the opposition to Hawaii statehood be given a 
much better consideration as to its “insight and foresight.” Quotation: “Hasti- 
ness makes waste.” 

Irregularities and shenanigans must be checked. Cabinet, Members of the 
Congress, of the Interior Department of the United States of America, Mr. A. 
Otis Beasley, Mr. Edwards of the Interior Department, Mr. W. C. Fraser, special 
consultant, Department of the Interior on irrigation, Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton, his assistant, Mr. Lausi, and secretary, Miss Tise. 

Whereas and Secretary of Agriculture Benson, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, and Secretary of the Navy Mr. Gates were here in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
from the month of September 1956 up to the month of March, Sunday the 24th, 
of 1957. 

+ Chairman Jackson, Senator from Washington: In notation of this resolution 
and petition, to you, sir, Jackson, Senator from Washington, is enclosed and at- 
tached fer your kind and most undivided attention and principals and the reason- 
ing of the Cabinet, official members of the Interior and its departments of the 
United States of America, and the writer of this resolution and petition from his 
own mind and heart, so help me God, In God We Trust, of the people, for the 
people, and by the people of these United States of America. That corrections 
be made here in the Hawaiian Islands before statehood be granted to Hawaii. 
Sincerely, 

JOHN KEALOHA GILMAN. 

I/We, the resolutioners and petitioners: . 

Whereas I/we, the signers and signators, have read the aforesaid written reso- 
lution and petition of opposing statehood for the Territory of Hawaii at this time, 
as for the provision as stated in this resolution and petition as to its insight 
and foresight, irregularities, and general master correction be made throughout 
the Territory of Hawaii with the help of God and the Congress of the United 
States.of America, ee . 

I haye read it. I asked you (we asked you), our benefactors in Washington, 
D. C., with the help of Almighty God, to assist the cause of which we humbly 
asked thee to give us your undivided attention. 
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Signatures, resolution and petition to chairman, United States Senator Jack- 

son, and Congress of the United States of America: 
JouN KEALOHA GILMAN, 
Honolulu, Oahu. 
Jacos L. KIKAHUNA, 
Hoorehua, Molokai.’ 
Signatures of resolution and petition opposing Hawaii statehood : 
JOHN KkaLonA GILMAN, 
G. M. SPALLRENE, 
Waterbury, Conn. (Hawaii). 
T. A. DAMON, 
California, (Hawaii).- 
ABBIE PICANSO, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Hvuco Boox, 
Honolulu. 
P. J. V. STEWARD, 
Honolulu, Oahu, T. H. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Though the names and signatures above are few, they are diamonds in the 
rough. Sapphire on the blue sea, rubies of the land and gold wherever they be, 
though humble may it be, our perseverance depends on the United States Con- 
gress of America, the beautiful. 

In God We Trust. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN KEALOHA GILMAN, - 
1162 Smith Street, Honolulu, Oahu. 


(Other material submitted by Mr. Gilman is available in the files 
of the committee.) 


(Editorial from the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, March 30, 1957] 
Stop StaTEHOoD ror HAWAII 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


Do we Americans want to put a couple of Japs in the Senate of the United 
States? We are pretty certain to do just that if, added to all our other blunders, 
we now grant statehood to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The islands are tiny specks scattered over 500 miles of deep, tempest-tossed 
water 2,000 miles from our shores. They form an archipelago that comes, closer 
to Japan than to our United States. There is no common language and there 
are only fragments of conflicting cultures. 

These islands are already overpopulated by a polyglot people. They are 
mostly Asiatics, nearly half of them are Japanese. And these Japs are tenac- 
jiously clannish. 

The Japanese control elections in Hawaii. Their growing tendency is in sup- 
port of communism. If we give them statehood they will send oriental Senators 
and Representatives to our Congress in Washington, permanently injecting into 
our legislative deliberations Asiatic concepts of life. 

If we admit Hawaii into statehood we will have opened the gateway to empire 
which is totally foreign to the constitutional precepts of this Republic. History 
has shown that the road to empire has always been the highway to oblivion, 

No better illustration of this historic truth can be found than the fall of 
Rome. Rome began as a republic of united, sovereign provinces or states. It 
lost its power and civilization as it extended its frontier farther and farther into 
foreign ‘territories in its attempt to absorb polyglot peoples. Are we ready to 
go the road of Rome? 

When Rome was governed by Romans, when Romans made the laws for 
Rome, Rome grew in power. But when Rome admitted foreigners to its law- 
makers’ chambers, when men of foreign minds and manners from foreign climes 
were brought into the councils of the home government, Rome began | » fall. 

There was a senator from Gaul, and others from Scythia, Thrace, ind from 
every part of the vast empire until the Italian peninsula became foreign to the 
Koman masters. The Rome that was great was lost through empire building 
and the intreduction of alien elements. 
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Today America stands at the crossroads. Shall we be wise enough to hold 
what we have? Or shall we bégin to expand to the corners of the earth and 
in imperial madness dissipate the power and greatness ‘we have attained? 

Lonely, far-flung islands cannot make a nation. Anyone who takes an honest 
look at a map of the vast Pacific waters cannot help but be impressed by the 
grotesque geographic absurdity of contemplating these scattered bits of volcanic 
lava as a State. 

The native Hawaiian has a greater fondness for a guitar and a string of 
posies around his neck than for any industrial enterprise or laborious agricul- 
tural pursuits. The cane and pineapple growers have imported labor from far- 
away Puerto Rico because the native Hawaiians just won’t work. The Hawaiian 
Islands could not produce the labor necessary to profitably cultivate Hawaiian 
soil. 

The English, the Dutch, the French, the Spanish, and the Portuguese, like 
the aliens of ancient Rome, all flung their empires across the world and their 
territorial expansions saturated with the salt water of foreign seas have all 
proven bigger burdens than these historic governments could bear. Under the 
burden they crumbled and broke into political fragments. England, wiser than 
others, gave commonwealth status to her Canadians, Australians, and other large 
lands, with the result that the self-government granted peoples was completely 
satisfying, and they accepted their places not with seats in London’s parliament, 
but with recognition by that parliament of their sovereign, self-governing rights. 
And that is precisely what we should do with these Asiatics who clamor to put 
their Asiatic minds and manners in the Congress of the United States. 

Every nation that has thrived and survived is the product of solidification. ° 

The early missionaries who took the first Hawaiian census in 1832 found the 
population of the islands to be about 142,000, consisting almost entirely of native 
inhabitants. But present census surveys show that nowhere in history has 
there been a parallel of a people becoming so quickly obliterated by immigration 
that flowed in from Japan and China and other Asiatic lands to build up the 
polyglot peoples of the Hawaiian Islands today. 

The Japs now control the islands. And the Communists control the Japs. 
Most of our popular periodicals of national circulation are edited by men who 
do not have the American stamina of purpose and patriotism that once dominated 
and directed our thoughtmaking magazines. So we have been going through 
a period where the Hawaiian propaganda forces have been feeding the American 
people pictures of beaches and fronded groves, of a singing, carefree people, 
a happy paradise that has never produced a mind who has measured up to the 
giants of our country’s history who have directed our course from seats in our 
House of Representatives and our United’States Senate. Someone must support 
these indolent islanders. But why should we take them on? 

Today are we to be so gullible that we allow these unthinking, propaganda 
peddlers to divert us from the stanch and courageous Americanism that has 
madeé us mighty? Have we filled our United States Senate Chamber with men 
so gullible as to now admit to statehood a people who are wholly alien to our 
American way of life and wholly foreign to our concepts of government and 
human behavior? 

The American is not a guitar thumper, but a worker. The American invents, 
he creates, he builds industries, And he finds the same understandable language 
spoken in Illinois and Idaho. That is America. 

Give these polyglot Asiatics the colonial right of self-government. Let them 
take care of themselves, make their own laws. Live their own careless lives. 
But let them not be seated in our Congress to shape laws for us. The Hawaiian 
Islands must not be admitted into statehood. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
: April 12, 1957. 
Deak Senator: Recently the editor and publisher of the Tulsa Tribune, Tulsa, 
Okla., sent each Member of the Senate a copy of an editorial entitled “Stop 
Statehood.” The editorial’s opposition fundamentally is based on racial bigotry : 
history and our own American ideals are the best answer to that. ; 
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However, the editor also made a number of factual errors, some extremely 
petty, Some very germane to Hawaii's readiness for statehood under the historic 
standards under which 35.of our States have been admitted. 

In order to set the record straight on some of these factual matters, IT am ~ 
sending you a copy of my letter to the newspaperman. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 





Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 11, 1957. 
Mr. RicHarp Lioyp JONES, 
The Tulsa Tribune, Tulsa, Okla. 


Dear Mr. Jones: I have read your “Stop Statehood” editorial with genuine 
sadness that any American newspaper would publish such an attack, based on 
racism and factual error, against a half million American citizens whose attain- 
ments and whose loyalty to American ideals has been irrefutably proven in peace 
and war. 

While the racial bigotry implicit in your reference to “Japs” and “polyglot 
Asiaties” is the basic issue, there are some patent misstatements of fact which 
I am surprised that you, as a newspaperman, did not bother to check before using. 

You state: “They (the Hawaiian Islands) form an archipelago that comes 
closer to Japan than to our United States.” The fact is that Honolulu lies 2,228 
sea miles from Los Angeles and 3,394 sea miles from Yokohama. This is petty, 
but so is your reference, and the significant thing is that you didn’t bother to get 
the facts straight in this as in so many other instances. ; 

You state: “There is no common language.” The fact is that English is as 
much the common tongue of the Hawaiian Islands as it is of Oklahoma. On my 
trip through the Territory last year nowhere did I find anyone who did not 
understand and speak English. Ninety-nine percent or more of Hawaii's 161,000 
students are American citizens by birth. [lliteracy is unknown. Punahou 
Academy, an English-language institution of learning was founded in Honolulu 
in 1840, 117 years ago. Very few States of the Union have institutions of learn- 
ing, or any other kind, that can point to 117 years of development. 

You state: “Americans of Japanese ancestry control elections in Hawaii.” 
The fact is: Americans of Japanese ancestry haven’t elected one of their number 
to the delegateship to Congress, or to the mayoralty of Honolulu, offices to which 
they nay aspire as American citizens. The present delegate to Congress is John 
A. Burns, an Irish Catholic born in Montana, and his predecessors were Mrs. E. P. 
Farrington, and her late husband, Joseph R. Farrington, born in Washington, 
D. C. Delegate Joseph Farrington’s predecessor was Capt. Samuel Wilder King, 
USN, a graduate of Annapolis. Captain King is now the Governor of Hawaii, 
having been appointed to that office by President Hisenhower. 

However, I have known many citizens of Asiatic ancestry, both in Hawaii and 
elsewhere, with whom I would be proud to sit in the Senate of the United States. 
They would contribute greatly to our country—yours, mine, and theirs—here in 
Washington. 

As to your explanation of the causes of the fall of Rome, I do not know your 
qualifications as an historian or student of history, but you must know that a 
great many eminent historians do not share your views. Debate over the decline 
and fall Of Rome has been going on for centuries, and I do not believé you have 
resolved finally the controversy. 

You state the native Hawaiian has a fondness for a guitar rather than laborious 
agricultural pursuits. “Hawaiians just won’t work,” you say. 

The fact is that Hawaii, and its people, including the native Hawaiian, has 
compiled a record for industry and built an economy that Oklahoma might well 
envy. 

Some statistics: 


| Hawaii Oklahoma 
Teacher-pupil ratio, 1955-56 a 30. 2 41.5 
Expenditures per pupil, per capita._...-- spdahain gis § whpn dheigs nls $51. 20 $50. 66 
Classroom teacher’s salaries | $4, 124. 00 $3, 550. 00 
Per capita Federal grants to States and Territories, fiscal 1955 ey $27. 14 $40. 05 


Per capital personal income._---------- . or “ i pn tnicowal 1 $1, 720.00 2 $1, 506. 00 


! Rank, 23d. 
2? Rank, 35th. 
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You urge that Hawaii be given commonwealth status, patterned on the British 
idea. The commonwealth status thus: proposed is a device developed by the 
British to hold their empire together without granting the people of the Common- 
wealth representation and voting power in the British Parliament, which tries 
to govern the Empire. There are those who say the British aren’t doing too well 
these days. The American ideal of political freedom, on the other hand, has al- 
ways been based upon the principle of full equality. The American concept of 
government is not ene of empire, but of freedom. 

“The Communists control the ‘Japs’”’ you charge. You must have knowledge 
denied. to. President Eisenhower, who has urged immediaté statehood as recently 
as this year, the Attorney General, the Armed Forces, other agencies in both 
Democratic and Republic administrations. If you have any facts to support this 
- charge, you have a duty to make them known to the Attorney General; or make 
maven to me and I give you my solemn promise that appropriate action will 
be taken. 

_ One needs only to refer to the distinguished war record in World War IT, and 
moré:‘ recently in Korea, where the men of Hawaii fought ‘the forces of com- 
munism, and died in a ratio several times that for the combatants from the States. 

. In the 83d Congress, this committee, then under the chairmanship of Hugh 
Butler of Nebraska, a Republican who had béen a bitter foe of statehood but who 
was a big enough man to admit his error after an extensive personal investigation 
in the islands, stated in its favorable report on Hawaiian statehood: 

“One of the tests of loyalty and patriotism, and perhaps the ultimate test, is 
willingness to fight and die for one’s country. Hawaii has met this test nobly.” 

The report goes on to quote from reports of Gen. J. Lawton Collins, then Chief 
of Staff, from Gen. Mark Clark, and from J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI. I am 
sending you a copy of this Senate report and urge your conscientious study of it. 

You state: “Someone must support these indolent islanders, but not we.” The 
fact is that Hawaii is one of the most prosperous communities under the Ameri- 


can flag. 
Some statistics 1956 : 

I iis iia ed olen Si nth bdieneineneabiappenh we mansion $612, 109, 096 
BO (OR aie iis fal ie ingen S bd certain ne <usibennenndon 3, 187, 588, 618 
I NIN hi IB i ca elie as senpsbieiaa date sani, on-eakint Silos ccupensttin-ietnesipnsiel 231, 585, 000 
id iin ts lee, dala ak kriging ale bernen mn 202, 000 
PN la el Bn cent cults chk cts ceiownmneemmonidierviuds iui 589, 007, 505 
I TIO ai ial ar piecnsg tin idle —racepntniatioces winavi gs echo - 1,905, 799,998 
ae highs cas da hasaeg: 155th Saget ects encndeli dant cstvessegel catch Sesh: berncheonkes 147, 000, 000 
a lta «ne deh ch casita Lili Ghd labsanid nies edncpieclaseenb eee binin es mpien se 117, 000, 000 
I ada as OD accra nee le Miacacsutcidianeslinieinpiliademnmendm 65, 000, 000 
Total. business turnover for year..............-.........-i.--. 1, 632, 849, 830 


The personal income of $946 million for 1955 on a per capita basis exceeded that 
of 26 States, including Oklahoma, so the question of support becomes superfluous. 
All of this proves that the people of Hawaii work as hard as do the people of 
oe and are building communities and industries in the best American 

radition 

Additionally, Hawaii paid in $40 million to the United States Treasury in per- 
sonal and corporate taxes last year, ahead of nine States. To date Hawaii has 
rn into the Federal Treasury the sum of $2,024,000,000, scarcely a sign of in- 

olence. 

It is my hope that you will print this letter on your editorial page in the great 
tradition of fairness and objectivity of American newspapermen. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, Chairman. 


(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., a recess was taken subject to call.) 








APPENDIX 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
HAWAII STATEHOOD COMMISSION, 
Honolulu, April 24, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: As I promised you a few days ago, I take pleasure in 
forwarding a newspapérman’s reaction (Buck Buchwach, our city editor) to the 
Hastland hearings. 

Mr. Buchwach is an accredited war correspondent. He was long represented 
International News Service and is a thoroughly reliable reporter. 

You might be interested in my reactions concerning the Eastland hearings. 

You will recall that I was in New York at the time of these hearings but I 
returned shortly after. In chatting with many people I got this reaction—that 
the public was thoroughly disgusted with Harry Bridges and Jack Hall’s attempts 
to insult the Eastland committee. The public simply did not like the insults in- 
tended and I think, frankly, the union could not have picked an issue that could 
have backfired in greater degree as far as the union’s public relations were 
concerned. 

While Senator Eastland’s known feelings on racial problems have not earned 
him any great, widespread admiration on the part of the people of Hawaii, they 
nevertheless felt that neither he nor his committee should have been accorded, 
even by the small number involved, the un-American treatment that he received. 

Our voters believe in fair play and they believe in the dignity of office. 

From the union standpoint, I think it furnished the Hawaii Statehood Commis- 
sion with the best proof that has yet come about that the union will not follow 
Harry Bridges or Jack Hall along lines which do not directly involve their own 
financial interests. 

The public of Hawaii has always welcomed congressional investigations. We 
have learned as a result of some 17 congressional investigations in Hawaii that 
invariably we gain friends from among those who have a chance to get to know 
us as we are. 

Now I have an apology to make to you. I carried all the way to Washington 
with me and back home again, a letter addressed to you by the President of the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, Malcolm MacNaughton. I completely over- 
looked this and hasten to enclose it herewith as it gives substance in brief form 
to the financial situation which exists in Hawaii. 

I sincerely apologize for this oversight and hope that you will place the full 
blame on me when you acknowledge Mr. MacNaughton’s letter. 

Please feel free to call on me at any time for any additional information that 
you need. 

The Hawaii Statehood Commission is deeply grateful for your interest. 

Cordially yours, 
Lorrin P. THURSTON, Chairman. 


THE HONOLULU ADVERTISER, 
Honolulu, T. H., April 22, 1957. 


‘Lorrin P. THURSTON, 


Chairman, Hawaii Statehood Commission, 
4 Honolulu, T. H. 
Deak Mr. THurRsTON: Attached you will find the material you requested for 
Senator James Murray. 


Senator Murray asks for three things, and I have broken the material down 
into those categories : 
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1. A factual report on the November 1956, ILWU strike call and its degree of 
success. 

2. An appraisal of the reaction of the people: of Hawaii to this strike call. 

3. Other comments connected with the hearing. 

From the commission’s standpoint, I know that No. 3 will be the most contro- 
versial. Since, however, this material is for Senator Murray to use as he best 
sees fit, and not for publication per se, I think it is important to provide him 
with the whole picture and let him determine what is and what is not pertinent 
and which of it might be effectively used in future statehood hearings in 
Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Buck BUCHWACH. . 


THE NOVEMBER 1956 STRIKE BY THE ILWU AND Its, EFFECTIVENESS 


On November 10, 1957, shortly after Senator James O. Eastland, chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security, announced that the subcommittee 
would hold hearings in Hawaii, Harry Bridges, international president of the 
ILWU, made a threat in Honolulu. 

Bridges threatened a territorialwide walkout of the union’s 24,000 Hawaii 
members during the subcommittee’s hearings, then tentatively scheduled Novem- 
ber 27 through 30. 

Bridges, speaking at a testimonial dinner for the ILWU’s Hawaii director, 
Jack W. Hall, told 900 persons that the union “considers the committee hearing 
to be a direct attack on the ILWU. i 

“We are going to meet Mr. Eastland and tell him what we think of him, and 
we are not going to be working when we do it.” 

He said union members would leave their work and “come up in a body” to 
confront Senator Eastland and the subcommittee. 

. Bridges said union members had the right to “defend” themselves. “That is _ 
probably what we will be doing during the 3 or 4 days Eastland is here holding 
his hearings.” i 

. The following day, Gov. Samuel W. King labeled the strike threat “pre- 
sumptuous, insulting and uncalled for.” He said it showed “a complete disre- 
gard for this community.” 

On November 23. Hawaii ILWU Chief Jack Hall emphasized that all.24,000 
members of the ILWU would protest the hearings. 

“All of us will take part in at least a 1-day walkout and maybe longer,” 
he warned. “Whether all of us will stay out for the duration of the hearings 
depends upon unit leaders on the various islands.” 

He added there was “a good chance” the union’s 6,200 members on the island 
of Oahu would stay off their jobs for the full length of the hearings. 

Meanwhile, for the 2 weeks preceding the subcommittee’s arrival in Hawaii, 
ILWU members, of various races and ancestries, were bombarded with propa- 
‘ganda denouncing the racial views of Senator Eastland. They were told that 
the real reason for the subcommittee’s hearings in Hawaii was to sabotage the 
ILWU and Hawaii statehood hopes, and not to investigate communism. 

The propaganda bombardment was climaxed on November-26 with the ILWU’s 
distribution to 50,000 Oahu homes of large printed broadsides headlined: “Sena-. 
tor Eastland versus the People of Hawaii.”” The broadsides, which had been 
refused as paid advertisements by both of Honolulu’s major daily newspapers, 
contained a bitter attack on “Eastlandism—Its Definitions and Intentions,” The - 
broadside included reprints of 12 editorials and newspaper articles printed in 
the past few years attacking Senator Eastland and his views—9 from the Hono- 
iulu Star-Bulletin and its subsidiary, the Hilo Tribune Herald: 2 United Press 
wire stories that appeared in the Honolulu Advertiser; 1 New York Times 
editorial reprint. 

The core of the union’s vicious arguments was that Senator Hastland was 
a racist coming to Hawaii under the guise of investigating communism but really 
was intent on harassing the union and building up a store of ammunition against 
statehood. 

On November 27, both Bridges and Senator Eastland were interviewed by the 
Honolulu press after arriving from the mainland. 

’ Bridges said: ‘“Eastland’s real purpose down here is to bar statehood. He’s 
against statehood because Hawaii might elect some nonwhites.” 
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Senator Eastland said:: “I am not going to discuss statehood. We are here 
for internal security. That’s what we are here for. It has nothing to do with 
statehood. It has absolutely nothing to do with it.” 

With the subcommittee hearings set to start on November 30, there was much 
evidence that Bridges and Hall did not have the wholehearted support of their 
24,000 members in their threatened territorywide walkout. There were reports 
to newspapers that many units had voted not to participate in the protest. 

On November 28, the ILWU began to back down. Hall announced that 5,000 
members on the islands of Maui and Hawaii would not participate in the demon- 
stration because the ILWU was now convinced their managements played no 
part in the “enticement” of the Senate subcommittee to Hawaii. 

A day later there was more downward revision. Hall announced the territory- 
wide demonstration was only scheduled for 1 full day, “but unit leaders have 
the authority to extend it.” 

On November 30, the date the subcommittee hearings began at Hawaii’s Capi- 
tol, Iolani Palace, the ILWU demonstrated. An estimated 2,000 members came 
to the Civic Auditorium in buses and held a protest meeting at which the ILWU 
leadership denounced Senator Eastland. 

Then several hundred of the protesters took buses to a downtown street and 
from there marched to Iolani Palace carrying placards denouncing the subcom- 
mittee hearings and Senator Eastland. 

They milled around the Palace despite a driving rain, with no “incidents” o 
violence of any kind—Hall had told them at the Civic Auditorium to be ‘aw 
abiding and calm.” 

The subcommittee had adjourned its hearing just before their arrival, although 
several Senators were still at the Palace. One of them, Senator Herman Welker, 
Republican, of Idaho, told a newsman: “We've had this every place we’ve 
been.” 

As for the territory-wide walkout of 24,000 members, it didn’t materialize. 
The highest estimate, by the ILWU, was that 6,200 members—one-fourth of the 
membership—had walked off their jobs throughout the Territory, most of them 
from the island of Oahu. 

On the following Monday several thousand ILWU members on the other islands 
stopped work, .and that was the extent of the mass protest called by Bridges 
and Hall. 

The fact is, as cabled by the New: York -Times correspondent in Hawaii, the 
union membership did not back Bridges up in his threat. There were spotty 
walkouts at different ports and plantations, with no visible damage to the island 
economy. The demonstration was nothing like what Bridges had threatened. 

The subcommittee itself, in its report dated December 31, 1956, had this to 
Say: 

“As soon as the announcement of the hearings had been made by the chair- 
man, Bridges declared that he would call the 24,000 members of his union off their 
jobs while the hearings were in progress. He also boasted that he would stage a 
demonstration when the chairman arrived in the islands. Bridges subsequently 
downgraded his boasts and the demonstration that was held on the palace grounds 
featured only a few hundred participants led by Bridges and his lieutenant, Jack 
W. Hall. The subcommittee could not accurately determine whether the driving 
rainstorm that descended on the islands that day or a resistance to their leader- 
ship kept down the size of the demonstration. According to newspaper reports 
the sporadic walkouts that occurred involved no more than 6,500 workers on all 
islands and as far as we could determine only 1 ship was not loaded on schedule 
and even that was delayed only t day.” 

It is of vital sig*ificance that the protest not only failed but caused internal 
dissension among l6cal unit leaders, who in a number of cases refused to go along. 
One ILWU unit chairman, Eugene Pacheco of the Hilo Sugar Co., quit his post 
because, he didn’t like the idea of walking out in defiance of a Senate subcom- 
mittee. He posted his written objections in conspicuous spots throughout the 
plant. 

APPRAISAL OF REACTION OF PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


The concensus of Hawaii’s population toward the strike, according to the best 
newspaper and other sources here: 

1. It was a boastful, spiteful move by Bridges that was a needless insult to a 
congressional subcommittee. 

2. It failed of any possible aim it had to create any sympathy for “persecuted” 
union leaders. 
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8. It alienated the majority of union members, including those who grudgingly 
went along with it because of “union solidarity.” 
4. It exposed the faulty generalization that “Bridges can order all of his union 
members to do anything he wants them to do.” 
5. It had no sympathy or support whatever from any source outside the union. 
and its associates. 
COMMENTS ON THE HEARING 


The Senate subcommittee’s hearings on communism were welcomed by the vast 
majority of the people of Hawaii, who hoped the findings would provide factual 
information in depth on the extent and influence of Communist activities in 
the Territory. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations, all of which involve Federal action and 
legislation, are essentially of strong merit, and will enable this Territory—and 
the States of the Union as well—to better combat the deadly serious menace of 
communism. 

The subcommittee’s 6 days of hearings and testimony would have been far 
more meaningful and of much stronger validity if they had been broadened to 
include testimony from other than the 34 witnesses heard—including 20 union 
officials and associates who refused to testify on grounds of possible self-incrim- 
ination. 

The subcommittee received testimony of economic strangulation of the Terri- 
tory by the ILWU, and of Hawaii’s “hurt economy.” However, no testimony was 
sought nor received from Hawaii's foremost economists and business leaders 
on this subject. 

The subcommittee heard testimony on the voluminous Red propaganda spread 
by the ILWU leadership in Hawaii. However, no testimony was sought nor 
received on the effectiveness of such propaganda on the attitudes of Hawaii 
servicemen on the Korean war, on Smith Act Hawaii jurors, on delegates to 
Hawaii’s constitutional convention, and on Hawaii’s legislature—key areas for 
the evaluation of such propaganda. 

The subcommittee heard testimony charging widespread infiuence and control 
of Hawaii's legislature by Communist leaders of the ILWU. But no testimony 
was sought nor received from a single legislator; no legislator was ever cited 
specifically as being influenced or controlled; no legislative leaders were sub- 
penaed or invited to testify on such charges. 

Not a single respected citizen of the community, demonstrably anti-Communist 
but in disagreement with the thesis that the ILWU’s Red leaders exert strong 
political influence in the Territory, was subpenaed or invited. to testify. 

Among them could have been Delegate John A. Burns, elected with the en- 
dorsement of the ILWU; former Attorney General Edwin Sylva, onetime chair- 
man of the Territorial Commission on Subversive Activities; President of the 
Senate William Heen; Speaker of the House O. Vincent Esposito; Lorrin P. 
Thurston, publisher of The Advertiser and chairman of the Hawaii Statehood 
Commission; former Gov. Oren E. Long; Dr. Gregg Sinclair, former presi- 
dent of the University of Hawaii and chairman of the Citizens Committee for 
Statehood; former Judge Alva FE. Steadman; A. G. Budge, president of the 
Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Association; Henry A. White, president of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co.; Dwight Steele, president of the Hawaii Employers Council. 

There are many others, whose stature would have made their testimony of 
great value to any subcommittee trying to ascertain the nature and extent of 
Communist activities in Hawaii. 

The absence of testimony from any such individuals, and the clearly contra- 
dictory facts that dispute the opinions and implications of some of the witnesses 
who did testify in the recent subcommittee hearing, have diluted the acceptance 
of the subcommittee’s findings by the people of.Hawaii. 


NEBRASKA STATE LEGISLATURE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., May 1, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: I enclose herewith a copy of Legislative Resolution 17, which was 
passed by the Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regular ‘session on the ; a day 
of April 1957. 

Very truly yours, 


Hueo F. Srs, Clerk of the Legislature. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEBRASKA, 68TH SESSION 


LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 17 


Introduced by Charles F. Tvrdik, 7th district; George Syas, 4th district. 

Whereas the United States of America has become the greatest power in the 
history of mankind because it is a united nation of equal and soverign States 
and not an empire; and 

Whereas the people of the United States devised a method and program of 
incorporating Territories, which method, as a first step leading to the full privi- 
leges of statehood, imposes on the people of such Territories the obligations of 
the citizens of the several States, while withholding from such Territorial citi- 
zens, however, the basic rights of self government and full representation in the 
eouncils of the United States; and 

Whereas Alaska and Hawaii have been incorporated as Territories of the 
United States for many years, and by the very act of such incorporation as 
United States Territories have been promised the full privileges of statehood with 
first-class citizenship for the peoples of Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas both political parties have recognized that every consideration of 
fairness demands that the people of these Territories be given the full privileges of 
American citizenship in their platforms and other policy declarations; and 

Whereas the granting of statehood to these Territories will strengthen the 
United States immeasurably in human resources and in its foreign relations 
particularly as regards the great Pacific Basin Area; and 

Whereas we in the West have a particular interest in and close ties with the 
people of Alaska and Hawaii; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska Legislature in 68th session assembled: 

1. That Alaska and Hawaii be admitted to the Union in the vear 1957. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent to every western Senator and Con- 
gressman and that each of them are requested to make every effort to see that 
bills to grant statehood to Alaska and Hawaii be promptly considered and passed. 


Dwicut W. Burney, President of the Legislature. 


I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of 
Legislative Resolution 17, which was passed by the Legislature of Nebraska in 
68th regular session on the 26th day of April 1957. 

Husco F. Sr, Clerk of the Legislature. 


ADVERTISER PUBLISHING Co,, LTD., 
Honolulu, T. H., December 8, 1956. 
Mr. J. D. GorTATOWSKY, 
President, King Features Syndicate, New York 17, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. GORTATOWSKY: I enclose a column by George Sokolsky published in 
the Washington Post on November 24. Its contents are unfair to the Territory 
of Hawaii. Several statements in it are 100-percent nonfactual. Other impli- 
eations and deductions are without the research that would have presented the 
islands in a different light. 

In one instance Mr. Sokolsky says, “The population (of the 6 islands) is mixed, 
mainly Orientals, with few emotional ties to the United States.” . 

The sentence is devastatingly untrue. That part of the population referred 
to comprises the first and second generations of those who came as fieldworkers 
from Asia—Japan and China. They are the group that today are politically 
dominant in the legislature of the Territory. They are lawyers, doctors, scien- 
tists, business administrators, bank officials. They are prominent in every walk 
of life. They are alumni of our universities. They are all Americans. They 
are Americans whose loyalty cannot be questioned. Their record in peace and 
war is untouchable, without stigma such as Mr. Sokolsky labels them. 

As editor of the Advertiser for 35 years I have seen them grow to this maturity 
in citizenship. I know them well and-respect. them. They are represented in 
our judiciary, on the circuit and on the supreme bench. They are deeply rooted 
in these islands. Their ties stem from American ways of life, education in public 
schools and colleges, Christian churches, civic organizations in community 


' affairs, and in defense of their country in uniform and as civilians in war. 


The second quotation from the Sokolsky column says, “These two unions (Long- 
shoremen and Public Works) dominate the economic and public life of the area, 
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including radio stations and other means of communications.” That is a libelous en 
implication. ‘ 

The Advertiser owns outright Radio Station KGU, which has been the NBC th 
outlet in the mid-Pacific for over 25 years. We are owners of a full half of the Ce 
shares of KONA-TV. Our radio station manager is a retired naval officer with Ps 
a distinguished record. Lorrin P. Thurston, president and general manager of hi 
the Advertiser, and myself participate in the policymaking of the station. 

Sokolsky might just as well have included us and the Advertiser (other means th 
of communication) as being dominated by these Communist unions. el 

George Sokolsky has a high rating among newspaper editors and publishers. C 
I do not question his honesty or integrity but I think the information he had for sl 
the column I am protesting was totally misleading. 

I took the first column that was ever published in the daily newspapers in 0! 
Hawaii from King Syndicate. That was Arthur Brisbane’s. Your files will give S¢ 
you an idea of the confidence we have had in your syndicate since that time. oe 


Following publication of Sokolsky’s column in the Post I began to receive 
airmail clippings of it. a 
The Hearst papers have been leaders in advocating Statehood for Hawaii. I a 
am sure they will continue that support. But Sokolsky’s column hurt. b 
Cordially yours, y U 
RAYMOND COLL, Hditor. e 
oO 
kK 


{From the Montana Standard, Butte, Mont., November 24, 1956] 


{Mr. Sokolsky’s column is distributed by King Features Syndicate, Inc., New 
York. This is the column that appeared in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald to which Mr. Coil makes reference. } 


THESE Days 


By George E. Sokolsky 


The Republicans were anxious to have Hawaii admitted to statehood because 

they believed that it would give them two additional Republican Senators. The 

Democrats favored admitting Alaska to statehood as that would give them two 

additional Democratic Senators. As this produced a standoff, nothing happened. 

But the fact is that had Hawaii been granted statehood, the two Senators 

might have been neither Republicans nor Democrats but Communists. For that 

lovely Polynesian area has become a pesthole of Communist infiltration. and is 

controlled by Harty Bridges as though he were governor-general of the satrapy. 
j It is for this reason that the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee has already 
made a preliminary study of the Hawaiian Islands and is about to hold hearings 
there. It is to be remembered that Pearl Harbor is situated in the Hawaiian 

Islands and that they are the first line of defense of continental United States. 

The principal sources of Communist strength in Hawaii are the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and the United Public Workers. 
Those two unions dominate the economic and public life of the area, including 
radio stations and other means of communications. Curiously, the ILWU does 
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1 not limit itself to longshoremen, but includes agricultural workers in the pineap- 
1 ple and sugar plantations which are the principal industries of the area. The 
| population is mixed; mainly Orientals, with few eniotional ties to the United 
i States. 


The leader of the ILWU in Hawaii is Jack Hall who was convicted under the 
Smith Act in 1953. William B. Stephenson, Chairman of the Commission on 
i Subversive Activities of the Territory of Hawaii, has stated: 

i “In speaking of the control which Communist leaders exert in the ILWU, the 
| commission has pointed out that if this control were exercised contrary to the 
best interests of the United States it could not only bring about economic chaos in 
; Hawaii but could adversely affect the war potential and the national security 
| of the United States. Moreover, the commission has pointed out that continuing 
i Communist control over the ILWU in Hawaii will endanger the national security 
. the United States in the event of war between this country and the Soviet 

nion.” . ‘ ’ 
The United States Navy has apparently been forced by circumstances to take 
eognizance of the enormous power of the ILWU, since it has ceased to employ 


workers of this union at the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard and has organized its own 
i stevedoring service with civil service status. 
1h The United Public Workers solicits membership among government employees 
and the employees of educational institutions and hospitals and related forms of 
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employment. The Hawaiian Commission on Subsersive Activities has found that: 


* * * the United Public Workers was controlled by the Communist Party, that 
the Communist Party has exploited the UPW and its membership primarily for 
Communist purposes, and that in conflicts of interest between the Communist 
Party and the rank and file membership of the union, the Communist interest 
has prevailed. 

“The commission has also stated its opinion that the Communist control of 
this union presented a potential grave security problem in case of a national 
emergency, and that this problem has been intensified by the coalition of the 
Communist leadership of the United Public Workers with the Communist leader- 
ship of the ILWU.” 

In a word, the United States Government staff in Hawaii is under the control 
of a union that has. been declared Communist-dominated and under leaders, 
some of whom have been convicted of seeking to overthrow the Government of 
the United States. 

When the record is studied, it is evident that it is not a pretty picture at all 
and that while the United States Government was either asleep or buried under 
a heap of words, the Communists were making the Hawaiian Islands their own 
balliwick and that if Hawaii were admitted to statehood, we might even get as 
United States senators, appointees of the Kremlin or of Red China. It is bad 
enough to have erstwhile Communist stooges or converts from such causes in 
our national legislature but somehow we have managed to avoid and overt 
Kremlin agent. Even that is possible via Hawaii. 

It is expected that the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee will turn up 
a sensational situation in Hawaii which will have a profound effect upon Ha- 
waii’s chance of being admitted to statehood. 


[From the Washington Post of November 30, 1956] 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


The people of Hawaii today are an almost unheard-from factor in the statehood 
question... Senator Malone of Nevada argues against statehood on grounds of 
noncontiguity. Representative Pillion of New York torpedoes the bills either 
in the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee or on the House floor on grounds 
that Hawaii’s admission to the Union would put the islands in position to send 
Red representatives to Congress. The most recent attack on the statehood plea 
appears.in the Nov. 23 edition of The Washington Post and Times Herald under 
George Sokolsky’s by-line. 

Mr. Sokolsky propounds the belief that Hawaii is the first line of defense of 
the United States. He further states: “The population is mixed, mainly 
orientals, with few emotional ties to the United States.” In his only reference 
to the rank-and-file citizens of Hawaii, Mr. Sokolsky does not bend over to flatter 
these valiant people who have. proudly flown the American flag for two thirds 
of a century. 

Mr. Sokolsky does not avail himself of these honest facts : 

1. In taxation matters, the Territory of Hawaii today pours more money into 
the Federal Treasury than do nine states already in the Union. 

2. The very excellent geopolitical position of Hawaii today makes it a potent 
foree in American Far Eastern foreign policy. As a state, Hawai would further 
enhance the prestige of our foreign policy in that direction. 

3. Hawaii’s residents do have emotional ties with the United States and 
ardently desire statehood. 

The last-stated fact was very apparent to me during my service in the 5th 
RCT in Korea in 1950-51 when the “orientals” whom Mr. Sokolsky sees fit to 
dismiss in one easy sentence met Communist armies of North Korea and China 
only to fight with a tenacity that won for the Hawaiian residents the respect 
of every United Nations soldier engaged in‘the conflict. 

A genuine helping hand extended on the part of the Nation to make Hawaii a 
state now would do more to defeat the Communist threat than the damnation 
of a half million people in the icy column of a newspaperman who has not taken 
the interest to explore the strong desire for statehood that exists on the part of 
the people of Hawaii. 

JACK SENSENIG, Washington. 
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[Excerpt from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Wednesday, May 1, 1957] 
FaILurE TO Kitt Dock Seizure Is SEEN AS SETBACK TO ILWU 


(By John Ramsey) 


By a vote of 28 to 2, house members yesterday beat down a bill to repeal 
Hawiaii’s dock seizure law—and in some highly responsible quarters, this action 
is looked on as a resounding slap in the face of the ILWU. 

In fact, some lawmakers say feeling against the union is running so high in 
the house that they themselves are afraid to bring up a particular senate- 
passed bill for fear it will pass as an antiunion gesture without proper safe- 
guards having first been written in. 

This senate bill aimed at keeping subversives from representing Government 
employees before governmental bodies or agencies, but it has been attacked on 
grounds it denies certain basic rights to organizational representatives accused 
as being of questionable loyalty. 

In the final voting on repeal of the dock seizure law, only two house members— 
Democratic Representatives Ray F. Adams and Matsuki Arashiro—wound up 
voting for repeal. 

The nine Democrats who voted against repeal of the dock seizure law on the 
first round of vote taking were: Representatives George R. Ariyoshi, Stanley I. 
Hara, Daniel K. Inouye, Anna F. Kahanamoku, Spark .M. Matsunaga, Patsy T. 
Mink, Sumio Nakashima, Steere G. Noda, and Speaker Vincent Esposito. 

All are from Oahu except Nakashima and Hara who are from the Big Island. 

Representative Mink, often identified as sympathetic to the ILWU, declined 
to say why she voted against repeal of the law. 

Both Ariyoshi and Hara, to cite examples, have been the object of the ILWU 
opposition in the past, and both are considered to have moved toward more 
conservative viewpoints than they once held. 


PRESS LOBBY TOO HARD 


In the. view of some, the situation boils down to this: One by one, the ILWU 
has lost the ear of certain Democrats by fighting them during election campaigns 
and trying too hard to swing their votes during the legislative session. 

“The old bully-boy tactics can go just so far,” said one lawmaker, commenting 


' onthe vote taking. ‘Then they get old.” 


Besides what looks like growing apathy toward the ILWU observers among 
the legislators saw these reasons for the bill’s defeat : 

1. Once it was obvious from the rolleall that the bill was defeated, another 
seven Democrats shifted their votes, many because they wanted to join in help- 
ing squelch the measure.’ Three Republicans also shifted. 

Said one legislator: Many of those vote shifters felt they had “done their bit” 
for the ILWU by voting for repeal the first time around, then quickly jumped 
back on the side they wanted to be on in the first place. 

2. Others who changed their vote did it so they’d be able, under parliamentary 
rules, to move for reconsideration of the bill. 

Representative Nadao Yoshinaga, chairman of the house labor committee 
that reported the bill out for consideration on the floor, said he switched his 
vote for that reason. 

But a spot check of legislators indicated there has yet been little, if any, effort 
on the ILWU’s part to have the bill reconsidered. 

3. Regardless of the ILWU’s feelings, many legislators feel the dock seizure 
law is a right and proper safeguard against Hawaii’s shipping lifeline being cut, 
as it was for 6 months in.1949, and should remain on the books. 

Republicans decided before yesterday’s session began to remind the Democrats 
of the dock seizure law’s import, and Republican Representatives Hebden Porteus 
and Ward Russell took the floor to speak against the repeal bill. 

- “Some congressmen see in the law evidence that the Territory is not run by 
the ILWU and repeal would hurt statehood chances,” Russell said, 

“I’m tremendously concerned that Congress would think the ILWU controls 
the legislature if the law were repealed,” he added. 
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Minority leader Hebden Porteus, Oahu Republican, said ILWU and stevedoring 
industry leaders never wanted the law, but it was passed to protect the public. 

Representatives who switched their votes from aye to no were: Elmer F. 
Cravalho, Democrat, Mami, Marquis F. Calmes, Republican, Maui, Yasutaka 
Fukushima, Republican, Oahu, Manuel 8S. Henriques, Democrat, Kauai, Bernard 
G. Kinney, Republican, Hawaii, Raymond M. Kobayashi, Democrat, Hawaii, 
Phillip P. Minn, Democrat, Oahu, Mark Nolman Olds, Democrat, Hawaii, Akoni 
Pule, Democrat, Hawaii, and Nadao Yoshinaga, Democrat, Hawaii. 

In addition to the 9 Democrats who voted against repeal in the first round 
of voting were these 9 Republicans: Representatives Porteus, Stafford L. 
Austin, Jack Bertrand, Webley Edwards, E. Percy Lyndgate, Russell, Thomas T. 
Toguchi, Barney H. Tokunaga and Yoshiichi Yoshida. 


(The followimg resolution ofthe Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa memoralizing Congress and the President to grant statehood 
to both Alaska and Hawaii was placed in the Congressional Record 
by Senator Robert S. Kerr, senior Senator from Oklahoma, on May 
15, 1957.) 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to grant immediate statehood to the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii 


“Whereas the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii are vital to the defense of 
the United States ; and 

“Whereas said Territories have greatly contributed to the economic and cul- 
tural life of the United States ; and 

“Whereas the people of said Territories have demonstrated their maturity, 
responsibility, and willingness to accept in full, and ability to discharge, the 
responsibilities that accompany citizenship in one of the States of the United 
States ; and 

“Whereas not only principles of fairness, but also considerations of mutual 
benefit to said Territories and the States of the United States demand that said 
Territories be granted immediate statehood: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 26th Oklahoma Legislature (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein) : 

“That the .President of the United States and the Congress of the United 
States are hereby memorializéd to grant immediate statehoed to the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 

“That the president of the senate is directed to cause copies of this resolution 
to be sent to the President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and to the Governors of Alaska and Hawaii. 

“Adopted by the senate the 4th day of April 1957. 

“KEITH CARTWRIGHT, 
“Acting President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives the 30th day ef. April 1957. 

“B. E: HArKey, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 





